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THE MAN WHO DROVE A NAIL 


with a dream. 


MARTY WAS AN ASPIRING SONGWRITER. ONE DAY, HE DECIDED TO HAMMER A 
NAIL INTO A WALL.“THIS IS WHERE I WILL HANG MY FIRST GOLD RECORD,” 
HE DECLARED—WHICH WAS A BOLD PROCLAMATION, ESPECIALLY COMING 
FROM A GUY WHOSE NEXT BEST OPTION WAS A JOB WRITING TOASTER 
MANUALS. FOR SIX LONG YEARS HE WALKED BY THAT EMPTY 
NAIL. AND SO DID HIS WIFE AND THREE KIDS. THIS TOOK 
GUTS. PARTICULARLY AFTER EATING MASHED POTATOES 
COVERED IN 69-CENT GRAVY FROM A PACKET. BUT MARTY 
PERSEVERED. FOCUSED ON SUCCESS. UNTIL ONE DAY, 
A GOLD RECORD HUNG ON THAT NAIL, AND THEN A 
PLATINUM NEXT TO IT. HIS STORY REMINDS US 
THAT THE WORLD GOULD USE MORE DREAMERS 
LIKE MARTY. For more on Marty and other stories of 


courage that inspire us, visit taylorguitars.com. 
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Modern Playability, 
Vintage Soul. 


Founded by master luthier 
Bill Collings, Waterloo guitars 
are handcrafted in Austin, 
Texas to capture the vibe and 
character of the very best 
Depression era guitars. 
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Steve Earle tries out a guitar at 
Carter Vintage Guitars in Nashville. 
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‘It’s of critical 
importance for 
people to playa 
guitar. If you have 
a critical ear, you’re 
taking a chance by 
ordering online: 
WALTER CARTER 
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YOUR PERFORMANCE 
WITH ALEX DE GRASSI 


Fingerstyle master Alex de Grassi 
demonstrates the interplay of dynamics 
between the thumb and fingers as an 
orchestration tool. It adds color, nuance 


and refinement to fingerstyle play. 


‘T get more volume, a balanced sound, 
and my strings last longer when I use 
Elixir Phosphor Bronze Strings.” 


—Alex de Grassi 
Elixir Acoustic Phosphor Bronze Strings with 


NANOWEB® Coating, Light Gauge (12-53) 


Whether you are a virtuoso like Alex 
or just getting started, nothing should 


get in the way of your tone. 


Elixir Strings is still the only brand to 
coat the entire string, protecting not 
only the outer string surface, but also 
the gaps between the windings. As a 
result, E/ixir Strings retain their tone 
longer than any other string, uncoated 


or coated.* 
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| FEEL AS THOUGH 
MY SONGWRITING IS 
STRONGER BECAUSE 
THIS IS ALL | HAVE. 
-DANIEL CAESAR 
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Learn to play the open-tuned bottleneck moves of a modern blues master. 
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Handmade in Texas anal 
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Visit : 
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With clear purpose, our aim was to 
make a “Best in Class” guitar offering 
all-round versatility, shimmering tone, 
stellar looks and added comfort. 

The AG7OAR delivers on all fronts 


and offers simply incredible value. 


The AG7OAR and AG7OCEAR are now shipping worldwide. 
For full details please visit 


THE FRONT PORCH 


live in San Anselmo, California, a town lucky 

to have a community music store. Amazing 
Grace Music, founded in 1970, has been the hub 
of old-time, folk, and roots music in Marin 
County, especially since fiddler and luthier John 
Pedersen and banjo player Judy Kaufman 
acquired the shop in 1982. It’s the place where 
musicians hang out, party, and explain to each 
other how the world is changing for the worse. 
Five weeks or five years can pass between my 
visits, and I always get the same welcome— 
though it has been quite a while since John has 
offered me a glass of whiskey, now that I think 
about it. When the locals need a beginner 
acoustic guitar for their kids, Amazing Grace is 
the first stop. When someone wants to sell some- 
thing old but not exactly vintage, it will probably 
show up on the wall. When a member of the 
substantial immigrant population of neighboring 
San Rafael needs an accordion, Amazing Grace is 
the place that welcomes him. 

Don’t get the impression that it’s a friendly 
place, though. John Pedersen is the curmudgeon 
from central casting, and his motorcycle is noisy. 
He keeps an eyebrow cocked. He’s been known to 
make droll, caustic, and even dry remarks to the 
customers. I guess that’s one reason we love the 
place. It’s real. As their website says, “We consider 
ourselves to be the exact opposite of chain or mall 
music stores. We pride ourselves on knowing how 
to set up, maintain, and repair virtually every 
instrument and accessory in this shop.” 

Until 2012, Amazing Grace occupied a 
dilapidated Quonset hut with traffic rushing by 
in both directions on what used to be railroad 
beds. Funky is an understatement; you could 
have watered a large garden with the conden- 
sation on the single-pane windows during one 
of their famous Christmas parties. When the 
property went on the market, many feared 
the end had come. Then San Anselmo’s most 
celebrated resident, filmmaker George Lucas, 
quietly bought the building, froze the rent, and 
eventually relocated Amazing Grace to a newer, 
more spacious location next door. Lucky? No. 
That’s the kind of treatment a 42-year old com- 
munity institution deserves. 

Not every music store has or needs a bene- 
factor. But nearly all of them are becoming 
increasingly creative and adaptable as our habits 


of shopping, buying, and selling evolve. In this 
issue, the owners and staffs of some of the coun- 
try’s best-known independent acoustic music 
stores speak their minds to Brian Wise about the 
state of the business. I urge you to take the time 
to view these community resources through the 
eyes of their operators—especially the next time 
you think about trying out a guitar in the store 
before you buy it on Amazon! 

And please drop me a note about your own 
local music store. There are good stories in 
every one of them. 

—David A. Lusterman, Editor 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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I have been playing guitar since I was 8 years 
old, and coming from a background where 
my mum and dad worked long hard hours 
just to put food on the table and pay the bills, 
I had only a handful of lessons and was then 
left to my own devices. Luckily for me, I have 
the gift of an “ear” for music and was able to 
pick off chords by myself from my favorite 
tunes on the radio—and from my dad’s enor- 
mous record collection. 

My musical world was opened to the blues 
from the early 1900s, the big bands, and the 


pop culture of the ’50s, as well as the war songs 
and post-war hits, and then the music of the 
’60s, as my dad never stopped buying records! 

Now I play almost every stringed instru- 
ment I can get my hands on, from 6- and 
12-string guitars to upright and electric bass, 
banjo, mandolin, Irish lute, cello, and hybrids— 
and strange instruments from places the 
world over. 

I have fronted rock bands as a lead vocalist 
and bass player, formed female rock bands here 
in Oz, and I now work in a duo—sometimes 
branching out to full band—with some amazing 


hd 


“I’m crazy about these strings! 


“They sparkle! VERITAS strings are bright and full... 
and they last 4x longer than regular strings” 
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female musicians, one of whom plays rhythm 
guitar for Suzi Quatro when she tours here. 
Your publication is always of great interest 
to me. I always manage to glean some new 
information or handy tips from watching the 
videos and browsing through the content. 
Keep up the good work! 
—Robyn, Melbourne, Australia 


I’ve read your featured article on Neil Young 
and his various chord voicing and playing 
style. Have you considered featuring an article 
on Michael Nesmith? He is an accomplished 
songwriter (“Different Drum,” “Some of 
Shelly’s Blues,” and “Joanne” are some of his 
songs) and a fine acoustic guitar player. 

His 1972 RCA album And the Hits Just Keep 
on Comin’ was recorded with just Michael and 
pedal-steel guitarist Red Rhodes. Also, check 
out his set recorded at the Roundhouse in 
1974 (again with Rhodes) and featured on the 
Amazing ZigZag Concert album. Lastly, his solo 
1975 concert, Live at the Paris Theater, was 
released recently on 7a Records and features 
just Nez and his Gibson SJ-290 acoustic. 

I hope you consider featuring him in a 
future issue. He’s tremendously underrated and 
deserves a little more exposure. 

—Michael Lundy, via email 


How about an article on the late, great Dick 
Rosmini? It is so sad that a talent like his has 
virtually gone unnoticed for over 50 years. 
Guitarists like Dave Van Ronk, Stefan 
Grossman, Leo Kottke, Rick Ruskin, and even 
Jimmy Page (!) have paid tribute to him. 

Just listen to his Adventures for 6-String, 
12-String and Banjo album and you'll see what 
I mean. “Little Brown Dog” is probably my 
favorite Rosmini fingerpicking tune. It seems so 
simple but is a lot more complex than it sounds. 
How wonderful it would be if you could get one 
of your guys to transcribe it. 

I grew up during the ’60s Greenwich 
Village folk revival but unfortunately didn’t 
discover Rosmini until later, so I never met 
him (shucks!). 

Thanks for your consideration . . . finally! 

—Dan Bromberg, via email 


We want to hear from you! 
Share at editors.AG @stringletter.com 
and facebook.com/AcousticGuitarMagazine 
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PRS Custom 24 Piezo, Taylor 814ce DLX, Friedman Butterslax Bill Kelliher Signature Amp Head and 412 Checkered Cabinet, 
Way Huge Red Llama 25th Anniversary, TC Electronic Hall of Fame 2, EarthQuaker Devices Sea Machine V3 
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Talking Guitars 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n 2008, guitarist and producer Matt 

Sweeney found himself backstage at 
UCLA's Royce Hall, wondering what to say to a 
longtime hero, Richard Thompson. The occa- 
sion was a 50th anniversary concert for 
McCabe’s Guitar Shop, the Los Angeles—area 
institution. Thompson was the event’s musical 
director, and Sweeney and Bonnie “Prince” 
Billy were performing as a duo on the bill, 
which also featured Odetta, Jackson Browne, 
and Loudon Wainwright, among others. 

Sweeney suddenly remembered an 
instructional video that Thompson had filmed 
in the 1980s, and this seemed like a safe topic 
for a conversation starter. “I thought I’d bring 
up the BBC thing, because I learned more 
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from watching five minutes of that video than 
from any guitar lessons I ever took,” Sweeney 
says. “But he was horrified, completely apo- 
plectic that I brought it up. He was just like, 
‘I f-ing hate that thing. It’s the worst thing 
I’ve ever done.” 

At 48, Sweeney is an in-demand collabo- 
rator and producer, with a long list of 
credits—for everyone from the Dixie Chicks 
to Johnny Cash to Neil Diamond—under his 
belt. Most recently he’s played guitar on 
records by the bands Chavez, Endless Boogie, 
and Soldiers of Fortune; toured with Iggy Pop 
and Josh Homme; and co-written songs for 
the John Legend album Darkness and Light. In 
between these gigs, Sweeney hosts his own 


instructional web series, Guitar Moves, on 
Noisey/Vice, in which guest guitarists break 
down their techniques. 

The idea for Guitar Moves came about just 
after the McCabe’s anniversary concert, when 
Sweeney shared Thompson’s reaction with his 
friend Jesse Pearson, then the editor-in-chief 
of Vice magazine and also an excellent finger- 
style guitarist. “I told him the story about what 
happened, and we kind of laughed about it. 
Then he was like, ‘We should totally do a show 
like that [a guitar instructional series]!’ 

Sweeney filmed several episodes for Vice’s 
website, but the project was shelved and 
Pearson moved on from the magazine. A few 
years later, Sweeney’s friend Trevor Silmser was 


COURTESY OF JR REYNOLDS 


put in charge of Noisey, Vice’s music website, 
and reached out to him. Sweeney says, “Trevor 
called up and said, ‘I really dug those guitar 
things you did. Are you still interested in doing 
the show?’ And it seemed silly not to.” 

Guitar Moves debuted in 2013, in an 
episode with James Williamson of the proto- 
punk band the Stooges picking up a Martin 
dreadnought to demonstrate, among other 
things, the virtues of Nashville tuning. 
Sweeney, with his mustache, trucker’s hat, and 
relaxed demeanor, has an aura that belies his 
deep knowledge of the guitar. In 10 or so 
minutes, he guides guitarists like Williamson 
into revealing their musical DNA. 

A big part of the show’s appeal is its 
authenticity. Though the ideas Sweeney 
exchanges with his guests have a coherent 
narrative, there’s an air of spontaneity and 
levity to the episodes, a genuine dialogue 
between Sweeney and his guests. “It’s pretty 
unscripted, and I think it’s best that way,” 
Sweeney says. “The person who deserves the 
most credit for the show is the editor— 
Andrew Reuland, who’s in [the rock band] 
Les Savy Fav. Because Andrew’s a great guitar 
player, he totally gets the show and knows 
how to put it together.” 

Guests on Guitar Moves more commonly 
play the electric guitar than the acoustic, but 
the show is much less about gear than 
concept. This is especially evident on a 
double episode with Keith Richards filmed at 
New York’s Electric Lady Studios. Instead of 
playing his customary Fender Telecaster, 
Richards uses a prewar Martin to demon- 
strate the pseudo-Spanish guitar lines his 
grandfather taught him, leading into Chuck 
Berry-style riffing and then the I-IV-chord 
hammer-on move that’s at the heart of so 
many Rolling Stones songs. “It was so cool to 
have him trace the entire evolution of his 
style right there,” Sweeney says. 

Though Sweeney himself is most often 
seen playing an electric guitar, his style on 
the instrument is rooted in acoustic tech- 
nique—especially noticeable on Superwolf, an 
album he made in 2005 with Bonnie “Prince” 
Billy. “My style is kind of a dumbed-down fin- 
gerpicking based on a Fahey/Jansch/John 
Hurt/Tinariwen/Junior Kimbrough/R.L. 
Burnside approach, which is meant to be 
played on steel-string acoustic,” Sweeney 
says, self-deprecatingly. “If you play the elec- 
tric guitar with acoustic moves, it’s much 
cooler-sounding.” 

In an episode of Guitar Moves with singer- 
songwriter Cass McCombs, Sweeney 
exchanges some fingerpicking tips and plays 
them on his only acoustic guitar, an 


instrument of special provenance. Sweeney 
played as a sideman on Neil Diamond’s 2008 
album Home Before Dark, and after the record 
was released made an impromptu visit to the 
singer-songwriter’s Los Angeles studio. “There 
were a ton of guitars lying around, as Neil was 
thinning his collection. He just handed me a 
really nice late-’60s Martin [D-18] and said, ‘I 
think you might like this. You know what, you 
should have it.’ It was great, because I had 
predicted the only way I’d ever get a Martin 
was through somebody’s extreme kindness.” 
Sweeney used the Martin to record the 


guitar solo on singer-songwriter Adele’s cover 
of the Cure’s “Love Song.” He also had the 
instrument with him when he worked on Yusuf 
Islam’s (aka Cat Stevens) 2014 album Tell ’Em 
I’m Gone. Richard Thompson happened to be 
at the recording session as well, playing on the 
song “Babylon.” “It was so cool to watch those 
guys sitting around together, and watching Cat 
Stevens show Richard Thompson how to play 
‘The First Cut Is the Deepest,” Sweeney says. 
“T didn’t have the nerve to bring up Guitar 
Moves, but it would be amazing to get them on 
the show sometime.” AG 
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Graphite Guitars 


1.800.788.5828 
www.rainsong.com 


Escape the expected. Experience graphite. 
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Woodstock Invitational Luthiers 
Showcase 2017 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


n October, acoustic-guitar builders, 
I players, collectors, and aficionados from 
around the world gathered in picturesque 
and famously groovy Woodstock, New York, 
for the ninth annual Woodstock Invitational 
Luthiers Showcase. The event drew 72 exhib- 
itors from France, Italy, Sweden, Japan, and 
across North America—including luminaries 
like John Monteleone, Ken Parker, Dana 
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Bourgeois, and Steve Klein (whose work was 
featured in a 50th anniversary special 
exhibit), as well as many emerging talents. 
On the festival stage, players such as Woody 
Mann, Antoine Dufour, and Courtney 
Hartman showcased the expressive possibili- 
ties of the instruments, and Steve Miller even 
made a surprise appearance to speak of the 
“pompatus of love” with a Veillette guitar. 


Though the instruments on display were 
stunningly varied—as you can see in these 
photos—one trend in clear evidence was the 
continuing resurgence of the small-bodied 
guitar. Many luthiers are reviving and reimag- 
ining parlor-size instruments, as more and 
more players get hooked on the effortless 
and often amazingly big sound of a well- 
crafted small guitar. AG 


PHOTOS BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


Custom bass by Quebec City luthier 
Thierry Andre. 


Cristian Mirabella’s trap-door model 
17-inch archtop has two side ports, 
and one soundhole in the top that can 
be partially or completely closed with 
sliding panels to alter the sound. 


Bernie Lehmann of Rochester, New 
York, built this reproduction of a 1790 
Renault and Chatelain guitar housed 
in a Paris museum. 


Michihiro Matsuda M1 with a 
pickguard inspired by the biwa, 
a Japanese lute. 


Escher-like marquetry on the back of 
a Woolson Soundcraft guitar. 


Arresting black and white ebony on 
an OM-13 by North Carolina luthier 
John Kinnaird. 


A2 model from Vermont's Circle 
Strings, with a sunburst cedar top 
and maple back and sides for a 
dramatic contrast. 


Sexauer Guitars FT-O-C with a German 
spruce top and Brazilian rosewood 
back and sides. 


10 11 Burton LeGeyt patterned this 


guitar after the 1840 Martin 
Renaissance, with a headstock 
design inspired by Japanese 
luthier Mitsuhiro Uchida. 


12 The Retreux Parlor by Mike Baranik. 
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PLAN YOUR SUMMER 
CAMP GETAWAY 


BY DAVID LUSTERMAN 
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Frank Vignola Hot Club Dream Camp 


ummertime, and the living is. . . way 

more musical! Warm weather means 

getting away, and for Acoustic Guitar 
readers, getting away means grabbing your 
chosen instrument and heading to a camp, 
clinic, or workshop to hone your technique, 
study with your guitar heroes, learn new 
songs, see old friends and make new ones, 
and completely immerse yourself in what you 
love best. 

More than 300 of your fellow readers took 
the time to answer our recent online survey 
about their own experiences at adult summer 
music camps. Here, we’ll share their recom- 
mendations, advice, and thoughts, so you can 
make your own 2018 plans wisely. 

Based on survey feedback, we reached out 
to our readers’ favorite instructors for advice 
on three key questions: How to get ready for 
a great summer experience, what to expect 
when you arrive, and how to make the most 
of it once you get back home. You'll find their 
answers in the portraits that follow. 


20 February 2018 


Swannanoa Gathering [Arlin Geyer] 


Our readers have attended well over 100 dif- 
ferent camps and workshops, some of which have 
sadly gone into abeyance or disappeared; we’re 
focusing here on the 25 that received multiple 
mentions and endorsements and are holding 
events in 2018. (You can find the complete list in 
the online version of this article.) Choosing a 
camp isn’t always easy, so our comparison chart 
may be of help in finding camps that meet your 
criteria for subject matter, format, and facilities. 

The variety of programs, locations, and infra- 
structure is astounding. Many camps meet on 
college campuses where space becomes available 
during the summer months; a handful, such as the 
Swannanoa Gathering at Warren Wilson College, 
are programs of the college itself. Some, like 
Menucha Blues in the Gorge, are produced or 
hosted by picturesque rural retreats. Others are the 
work of dedicated nonprofit societies with boards 
of directors and deep community affiliations, like 
WUMB Acoustic Music Camps or Hornby Island 
Blues Workshop. Still more are the vision of a 
single impassioned performer, such as Steve 


Hornby Island Blues Workshop [Tom Knight] 


Steve Kaufman's Acoustic Kamp 


Kaufman’s Acoustic Kamp, Richard Thompson’s 
Frets and Refrains, Frank Vignola’s Hot Club 
Dream Camp, and Tommy Emmanuel Guitar 
Camp—though none matches the vision of Fur 
Peace Ranch, a year-round retreat dedicated to 
teaching and performing the roots and blues 
genres in which founder Jorma Kaukonen and 
his many musical partners excel. 

When choosing camps, readers pay scant atten- 
tion to how far they need to travel or what kinds of 
accommodations they’re likely to find. What 
matters most are content, culture, and community. 
Learn as much as you can about those elements 
when choosing a destination. Don’t be shy about 
asking questions, speaking directly with instruc- 
tors, and asking to talk with past participants. 

Despite their differences, the appeal of all 
camps is the chance to immerse yourself in 
music, guided by knowledgeable and supportive 
teachers, in the company of likeminded enthusi- 
asts, far from the distractions of your daily 
routine. With that in mind, let’s see what the top- 
rated instructors can tell us. 


Guy Davis and students jam at 
Menucha Blues in the Gorge 


7 Ahh 


COURTESY OF MENUCHA BLUES IN THE GORGE 


British Columbia Swing Camp [Guy Smith] 


Montana Fiddle Camp, June 10-15 
Guitar Intensives, July 15-20 
Swannanoa Gathering, July 22-27 
Puget Sound Guitar Workshop, 
August 10-16 

MikeDowling.com 


GETTING READY 
So many music camps, so little time. Study the 
brochures, the class offerings, and especially the 
class skill levels or requirements. Be honest with 
yourself about your abilities. I’ve had students 
contact me by email well before camp with ques- 
tions just to make sure they'll be a good fit for my 
class. I don’t mind that at all; in fact I appreciate it. 
You may have listened to a fair amount of the 
instructor’s music. You know he or she is a fine 
player, but what about his or her teaching 
approach? Does that teacher concentrate on just 
teaching songs? That’s great if you just want to 
learn songs. Maybe he or she teaches by ear with 
no handouts or tablature. Is that okay with you? 
Do you like a lecture atmosphere, a chalker-and- 
talker approach, or are you looking for some 
hands-on playing in class? Camps are musical 
smorgasbords and there are probably as many 
teaching styles as there are teachers. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

Bring a good digital audio recorder with you. 
Know how to use it, unobtrusively, while your 
instructor is talking or playing. Techniques, 
tunes, and exercises the teacher led you 


Guitar Gathering 


through on Monday will be a distant memory 
by Thursday. Try to record strategically as you 
go, rather than having one long recording of 
each class. The tedium will come as you wade 
through the recorded material. Well-edited 
keeper tracks, downloaded to your computer, 
will keep you motivated when you get home. 

If you’re the kind of player who’s been 
learning by yourself at home, the camp’s jam 
sessions, dances, and student concerts can be 
real eye-openers. Don’t be afraid to join a jam 
or a song circle. Some will be for beginners, 
some more advanced, but you'll know where 
you fit. Don’t be shy. Be receptive and open 
and you'll quickly pick up dos and don’ts for 
playing well with others. If you join a 
teacher-led jam, pay attention to how the 
pros communicate musically. Watch the inter- 
action and observe jam etiquette. 

If you’re looking for stage experience, 
student concerts are the place. These are the 
friendliest folks you'll ever play for, except 
your mother. You can usually ask an instruc- 
tor to accompany you, if you want or need 
their support. In fact, you can pretty much 
ask an instructor anything throughout the 
week if they’re available. They all want you 
to have a good experience. 

Music camps are just plain fun, but don’t 
overdo it. If your objective truly is to learn, 
you don’t want to be too tired in class the 
next morning to do so. 


MAKING IT LAST 

A good teacher won’t promise that you'll 
become a better musician just because you’ve 
taken their class. But a good teacher will 
prepare you to become a better musician if you 
put the time in when you get back home. Edit 
those tapes before your enthusiasm evaporates. 
The audio will take you straight back to camp, 
but you'll hear things with fresh ears. If you’ve 
made good recordings and come home with 
some solid suggestions from your teacher(s) 
regarding the gaps in your playing, you'll have a 
year’s worth of study material before the next 
camp. If your instructor commented that you 
need to work on your time, get a metronome 
and do just that. Remember, what you think you 
need to work on and what your teacher thinks 
you need to work on may not be the same thing. 


Guitar Intensives 


Chet Atkins Appreciation Society [Jan Anderson] 


Fur Peace Ranch, May 11-14 


Frets and Refrains, July TBA 
HappyTraum.com 


GETTING READY 

My workshops are generally about various 
aspects of guitar fingerpicking, and the most 
challenging topic is how to maintain a steady 
rhythm on the bass strings with the thumb 
while picking out melody or accompaniment 
notes on the high strings. If you have not played 
this way before then all you need is a knowl- 
edge of the basic chords and some facility in 
changing easily from one to the other. After 
that, it’s getting the brain rewired so that the 
thumb and fingers can move independently. 
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Tommy Emmanuel Camp 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

All you need to make the most of your experi- 
ence is the love of the subject matter and the 
enthusiasm to learn. If you have those things, 
then you'll have the drive to overcome the 
initial frustrations of not yet having the coor- 
dination to achieve goals immediately—and 
the initial pain of sore fingertips—that plague 
every new (and experienced) player. 


MAKING IT LAST 

After-camp follow-up is very important. Finding 
like-minded players in your community with 
whom to jam, swap songs and ideas, and 
socialize around a common love of guitar is an 
ideal way to continue to grow. If there are 
workshops or teachers you can access to con- 
tinue the development of the skills you learned, 
that’s great too. Nowadays you can even com- 
municate with teachers and fellow players 
online with Skype and other communication 
devices. Of course, there are also numerous 
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22 February 2018 


Steve Kaufman's Acoustic Kamp 


instructional websites that offer streaming, 
downloads, or physical DVD lessons. 


The Swannanoa Gathering, July 22-28 


Fur Peace Ranch, October 26-28 
AlandAmy.com 
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Kerrville Folk Festival Guitar Workshop 


GETTING READY 

Come to have fun and enjoy yourself while 
learning. Bring extra fresh strings, capos, 
writing materials, or whatever else you may 
need. Many camps rely on you to evaluate 
your own proficiency. This often leads to 
classes with a variety of players at different 
skill levels. I always feel it’s my job as the 
instructor to stick with the advertised level 
but try to include everyone. Usually on the 
first day, ’ll have the students tell the class a 
bit about themselves—how long they’ve been 
playing and what they hope to learn during 
the course. This not only helps everyone 
relax a bit; it’s also a comfort to know there 
will be players who are both more experi- 
enced and less experienced than they are. 
And it allows me to restructure my class or 
workshop in an effort to accommodate more 
levels, if needed. If it’s an advanced class, it 
will always be structured to accommodate 
the more advanced player; and the same 


A breezy outdoor session 
at the Hornby Island 
Blues Workshop 


Frank Vignola Hot Club Dream Camp 


TOM KNIGHT 


Port Townshend Acoustic Blues Workshop 


approach goes for the beginning level classes. 
Again, everyone is welcome to stay and get 
what they can from the class, whether they 
participate or not. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

Bring a recording device and take notes that 
will help you reconstruct the session on your 
own time and at your own pace. I like every- 
one to be working together during the class or 
workshop time and to stick with it, even if it 
seems too difficult or they get bored. No 
matter how advanced you are as a player, it’s 
important to be patient and to learn what you 
can, even if it’s simply a matter of listening to 
your tone and timing. Some folks are very 
comfortable with reading tab or music nota- 
tion and others learn better by ear. I like to 
work by ear in class as much as possible and 
hand out tab at the end, or send PDFs via 
email that you can use in your private practice 
sessions outside of the group environment. 
Every instructor handles this part a bit differ- 
ently, but I know they all would prefer that the 
attendees listen and not go off on their own 
practice session while in the group. 


MAKING IT LAST 

It’s impossible for you to completely absorb all 
of the information you get during the classes 
and workshops. So have a good time while 
you are there and use the evening hours to 
play with others and try to apply some of 
what you’ve learned so far. Once you get 


British Columbia Swing Camp [Guy Smith] 


home, you can use your notes and recordings 
to work through all of the material gathered, 
but at your own pace. The experience of 
living and breathing nothing but music, com- 
bined with the camaraderie that happens 
during these camps, is something you can’t 
get anywhere else, and people tend to return 
year after year specifically for that experi- 


ence. It’s also why these camps manage to get 
such stellar instructors. We enjoy it every bit 
as much as the students. 


Cleveland International Classical 
Guitar Festival, June 8-10 


Eastern Music Festival, July 16-28 
JasonVieaux.com 


GETTING READY 

An awareness of your current playing level is 
one of the best things you can bring to a 
workshop or camp, especially if you’re 
working with me for the first time. Also, it’s 
good to bring at least a few pieces that you’re 
currently comfortable performing in front of 
me, other students, and auditors. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

Having lessons on fingerings in new pieces 
for advanced players is fine, because I’m 
known for tailoring fingerings to the indi- 
vidual player, but also playing at your best 
performance level helps me to best diagnose 
your strengths and weaknesses, in order to 
help you move forward at the most efficient 
rate possible. 


Frank Vignola Hot Club Dream Camp 


- a 


At the Eastern Music Festival in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Kami Rowan, Julian 
Gray, and I cover a huge array of topics: 
mechanics, technique, practicing, ensemble 
playing, fingerings, interpretation, perfor- 
mance anxiety—anything, really. We meet 
with the students regularly and get their 
feedback on what other topics can be covered 
during the two weeks. Faculty and students 
interact a lot, and you’re immersed in a first- 
class performance environment featuring all 
instruments, ensemble, and orchestra. The 
guitarists are more fully integrated in 
chamber music activity with the other stu- 
dents than in most other programs, and 
everyone is performing regularly during the 
two weeks. 


MAKING IT LAST 

I prescribe follow-up or follow-through to each 
student individually. That depends on a lot of 
moving parts surrounding the student. 


Fur Peace Ranch, Year-round 
FurPeaceRanch.com 


GETTING READY 

Signing up for one of our camps presumes you 
chose well—you checked out all of the instruc- 
tors and read their class descriptions. The 
teachers are pretty thorough with their 
descriptions, but they cannot possibly mention 
everything they will cover. Be sure you explain 
your goals when you fill out an application 
and then they can tailor the lessons based on 
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Hornby Island Blues Workshop [Tom Knight] 


=. 
Puget Sound Guitar Workshop 


your goals. My best advice is to say, “Fill out 
everything on the questionnaire.” 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

When you get to the Ranch, don’t be afraid to 
ask questions—not only from your instructor, 
but from the other students. In my view, peer- 
to-peer interaction is just as important as 
teacher-student interaction. 


MAKING IT LAST 

Practice as much as you can. That’s how you 
get good. If you need a follow-up, I give you 
my email, my phone number, and a one- 
month subscription to my online guitar class, 
BreakDownWay.com. 


Hot Club Dream Camp, TBA 
FrankVignola.com 


GETTING READY 

It’s important to seek out a camp where 
there’s a lot of jamming. Most hobbyist musi- 
cians don’t get enough chances to play with 
other people, and camp is a great place to 
have that experience. We send 20 lead sheets 
in advance to every camper so everyone 
knows the same tunes when they arrive. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

We start each day with 50 musicians warming 
up—30 guitarists, ten fiddlers, and ten bass 
players. Then we go to jamming sessions and 
then into ensembles. I think that’s important 
because there are only so many lectures about 
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British Columbia Swing Camp [Guy Smith] 


modes and scales that you can hear. Teaching 
jazz in general is all about learning songs. How 
did all the great guitar players grow up? By 
playing a lot of songs, writing a lot of songs. 


MAKING IT LAST 

Practice, play with other people as often as 
you can, and continue learning. I am cur- 
rently teaching 300 students online through 
video messaging, and sharing materials all 
around the world, so studying with me is 
always an option. 


a 


Rocky Mountain Guitar Camp, 


August TBA 
BrooksRobertson.com 


GETTING READY 

Start by writing down a list of your present 
musical strengths, weaknesses, and goals. Then 
explore how the workshop can help you achieve 
those goals. If some of the camp topics are on 
your weakness list, try focusing your pre-camp 
practice on foundational improvements, rather 
than practicing the things you can already do 
very well or might not be covered. 

Keep a list of questions and bring it to your 
workshop instructors. For many camps, you'll 
want to have a basic chord vocabulary and be 
somewhat familiar with chord symbols and 
names, especially when the instructor calls out C, 
E7, Am7, Dm7, Cmaj7. In addition to your guitar 
and picks, bring a clip-on tuner, a guitar strap, a 
pencil with eraser, music staff paper, an audio or 
video recorder if it is allowed, a new 9-volt 


Port Townshend Acoustic Blues Workshop 


Nash Camp 


battery if you have an instrument with an active 
pickup, plus a 1/4-inch instrument cable. Most 
importantly, make sure your guitar is set up prop- 
erly and that the action is at a comfortable level. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

Camps and workshops are not competitions; 
participants and instructors are there to share 
the experience, learn, and have fun—not to 
judge one another’s playing. Everyone is there to 
improve their musicianship in some way or 
another, so be supportive of yourself and other 
participants. Stay focused on what you want to 
learn while also being open-minded—trying new 
things during class, jamming with others, and 
really being fully immersed in the learning envi- 
ronment. Don’t be afraid to ask questions. Abso- 
lutely make sure to take good notes during 
classes and record audio/video if and when pos- 
sible. That way, you’ll have material to take 
home and continue to work with. Try not to play, 
noodle, or talk while the instructors are talking, 
as it can be a major distraction and seems to be 
quite infectious. Although many workshops last 
for three to five days, the time seems to go by 
very quickly, so do your best to attend each 
session and soak up as much as you possibly can. 


MAKING IT LAST 

Back home, take time to reflect on the sessions, 
what was presented, and what music or experi- 
ences inspired you. On your original list of 
goals, add the topics, songs, techniques, or 
ideas you want to improve on and make a 


Changing humidity levels can leave your guitar with cracks, warping, or worse Yes, it's really 
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Chet Atkins Appreciation Society [Chuck Thompson] 


step-by-step plan to achieve them. If you took 
notes, recorded media, or received materials 
from instructors, be sure to review and actively 
work through the content, consistently practic- 
ing the things that were assigned or suggested. 
In many cases, instructors have books, video 
courses, or online lessons that will allow you to 
continue developing and studying the topics 
that were covered at the workshop. 


RockyGrass Academy, July 22-26 
MollyTuttleMusic.com 


GETTING READY 

Brush up on any standard tunes or songs you 
know. Practice playing those tunes and songs 
without stopping or changing tempo (go as slow 
as you want!). If you don’t read tablature, look 
into how it works because some teachers will use 
handouts. Have a way to record lessons but always 
remember to ask the teacher for permission before 
recording anything. Carefully read class descrip- 
tions and place yourself at the right level. If you 
are unsure what level you should be in, you can 
also usually email the teacher before camp. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

If you get to camp and realize the class is 
moving too slow or fast, sometimes it’s possible 
to change after the first day. It never hurts to 
talk to your teacher if you are having a problem. 
It could be helpful to get familiar with your 
teacher’s playing and come up with a couple of 
questions or topics to ask them about. Just 
remember to have fun and maybe try something 
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Swannanoa Gathering [Arlin Geyer] 


that’s out of your usual comfort zone, like 
joining a certain jam or taking an elective that 
you don’t know much about. Try to learn as 
much as you can in class, but you can also get so 
much out of making friends and jamming with 
the other musicians during your free time. 


MAKING IT LAST 

When you get home, go through notes, record- 
ings, tab, and other materials, and set a practice 
routine right away to go over the things you 
learned. Even 15-20 minutes of review each day 
can go a long way. If you go a few days after camp 
without refreshing yourself on the material, it’s 
very easy to forget a lot of what you worked on. 


Andy McKee’s Musicarium, July 5-9 
Pete Huttlinger’s Guitar & Fly Fishing 
Camp, August 5-9, 2018 in Livingston, MT 
harpguitar.com 


GETTING READY 
Go in with an open mind. It might well wind 
up that the most enlightening thing you get 
out of the experience will be something com- 
pletely unforeseen. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

Sometimes I teach a tune directly. I play a short 
phrase and the class repeats it. Again. And again. 
And again. I make sure that everyone plays it 
correctly at least once. I play the next phrase— 
they repeat it. I make sure that everyone plays it 
correctly at least once. We move on. The further 
into the piece we get, the less likely it is that 


Puget Sound Guitar Workshop 


Frank Vignola Hot Club Dream Camp 


everyone can keep it all together. That doesn’t 
matter to me. What’s important is that everyone 
has played each component part of the whole 
correctly, at least once. They’ve managed to 
mechanically make each part happen. And that 
means that they can then practice the thing into 
submission, so to speak, on their own time. And 
I prefer to do this without having put the music/ 
tab in front of them. It’s just me playing and 
them repeating. At the end of the class, I give 
everyone the music/tab that they just learned. 

However, sometimes I like to go a different 
way altogether. Sometimes I will hand out the 
music/tab to a piece of music. Just the melody to 
it, not an arrangement. I have gone with all sorts 
of tunes, but one of my favorites over the years 
has been the “Washington Post March” by John 
Philip Sousa. Typically when I do this, I break the 
class up into twos and send them off to different 
corners of the room to come up with their own 
arrangement of the first section of the tune. I tell 
them it’s a musical problem to solve in whatever 
way they choose to do it. They can each play the 
same thing, or they might approach it as a duet. 

What matters is that they spend some time 
exploring a tune—and the fretboard—and try to 
find some way to present to the rest of the class 
one way to turn what’s on the page into music. 
I go back and forth between the pairs of stu- 
dents, listening. I might suggest things either to 
help them move further down the road they’re 
already on, or sometimes, to coax them onto 
another road altogether if I don’t think they’re 
headed anywhere productive. 

After some period of time, we reconvene 
and each pair plays for the class. To my mind, 
there is a ton of stuff to learn from this process. 
For starters, there are some real fundamentals 
to solve. Is anyone counting off so they can start 
together? Are they talking to each other, past 
each other, or not talking at all? 


MAKING IT LAST 

I like people to leave the class knowing a tune 
they didn’t know when they walked in. Maybe 
they can’t play it all the way through yet, but 
they know how to finish it up if they choose to 
do so. Or if it’s been more of a how-to-arrange- 
something kind of class, then my hope is that 
they leave the class seeing the fretboard in a 
slightly different way than they did before. 
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Guitar Intensives 


Steve Kaufman’s Acoustic Kamp, 
June 17-23 


Swannanoa Gathering, July 22-28 
CliveCarroll.co.uk 


GETTING READY 

Starting about a month before the course 
begins, play every day at home—even if it’s 
just for ten minutes—so that the calluses on 
your fingertips are ready for the four-plus 
hours a day of playing at summer camp. 

I like to send out any music notation in 
advance if possible, and although I don’t 
expect anyone to learn it all before the course 
starts, it’s really helpful if you can familiarize 
yourself with the tunes by looking them up on 
YouTube, for example, and having a look at 
the tablature, so you get a feel for each piece. 
Of course, pencils, note paper, and recording 
devices are pretty essential. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 

Be true to yourself about which classes will 
work best for you. Opting for “advanced jazz 
fusion chord substitution class” when you 
have only been playing for a year may be a 
little on the tough side! And I have seen 
people try it. Instead, choose classes that you 
think will push you but not overwhelm you. 
There will be a lot of information taught by 
very enthusiastic teachers. Make notes and 
record examples when possible. The informa- 
tion will really start to sink in over the weeks 
subsequent to the course. 


28 February 2018 


Port Townshend Acoustic Blues Workshop 


MAKING IT LAST 

Make a practice plan. For example, let’s say you 
were taught “Here Comes the Sun.” What did the 
teacher say? Perhaps there was detail about fret- 
hand fingering, the tricky chord shift in bar x, 
bringing out the melody more, or being aware 
of the rhythm in the last section, and so on. 
Write a list of what to practice and what to 
listen for. Then, with a plan written out, pick up 
the guitar and enjoy working on it all! 


RockyGrass Academy, July 22-26 


Fur Peace Ranch, August 17-20 
BryanSutton.com 
artistworks.com/bryansutton 


GETTING READY 

I'd encourage folks to not over-prepare, gui- 
tar-wise. Meaning, don’t feel like you need to 
practice until you bleed or try to dramatically 
improve in the days leading up to the camp. 
Come as you are. A good teacher will see 
where you are in your playing and meet you 
there. We’re all on a journey here, and though 
there might be players who appear better than 
you, we're all just trying to get better. If you’re 
playing for or around a group or instructor, it 
can be intimidating to put yourself out there. 
Come to the camp with a goal to be vulnera- 
ble and open, but also think about what you’d 
like to get out of the experience. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 
Making the most of your experience means 
understanding more about what real quality is, 


Puget Sound Guitar Workshop 


Tommy Emmanuel Camp 


and discovering where your playing stands in 
relation to these ideals. I find that some folks 
come to these things with an idea that a new 
lick or chord voicing is the way to improve- 
ment. My encouragement is to get more inside 
the basics of your guitar-playing at a camp, 
finding and discussing needs or concepts 
regarding tone, groove, or musicality. 

I like for folks to think about how they play 
as much as what they play. Some come to 
camps just to hang and jam, and this is really 
important, but finding a balance of work and 
play will make the experience more impactful. 
Also, ask deep questions of the instructors. Be 
willing to accept broad, almost mythical 
answers. Also understand that you may get 
some pointed constructive criticism. Most pro- 
level players operate at a very subconscious 
level and it’s really hard to articulate all that is 
going on when they’re just not thinking. 


MAKING IT LAST 

I'd hope a good balance of learning, playing, 
and just good-old-time sharing would leave 
most campers with a feeling of inspiration. 
More concretely, I’d encourage folks to try to 
realize a few basic things about their playing: 
Have a healthy and realistic sense of where you 
are and where you want to be; have a couple of 
new songs, concepts, or techniques that though 
not mastered are worth continuing to work on. 
Acknowledge the steps you need to take to 
realize more quality in your playing. AG 
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Designed to be your ideal acoustic guitar, 
the new A Series is crafted from the ground up 
to be perfectly suited to achieve 
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Hornby Island Blues Workshop [Tom Knight] 


STEVE KAUFMAN’S ACOUSTIC KAMP 
Enjoy the whole experience, but have a 
focus on what you want to achieve and 
realize you may not get the skills instantly 
in the workshop, but have to take away 
the knowledge and put in some focused 
practice in the weeks following. 


Whatever level you are at, you will learn 
and have fun. Don’t worry about not 
being good enough—just come with an 
open mind and open ears. 


FUR PEACE RANCH 

You may find it frustrating if you can’t do 
certain things, while others advance 
more quickly because they already have 
the techniques down. Fur Peace Ranch 
gave me sound files and tab that 
allowed me to work on materials 
afterwards, and | was eventually able to 
learn the things | most wanted to learn. 


TOMMY EMMANUEL GUITAR CAMP 
There was something there for players 


Tommy Emmanuel goes over a 
with Andy McKee. i 
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Frank Vignola Hot Club Dream Camp 


of any level. It is great to connect and 
play with other players, whether 
professional or amateur. There is always 
something to learn that makes you a 
better player. It nourishes the soul. 


GEORGIA STRAIT 

GUITAR WORKSHOP 

Go and try it. Go to the same one again. 
You'll meet people you will feel deeply 
connected with because of music. 


HORNBY ISLAND 

BLUES WORKSHOP 

It’s a beautiful spot and, when it’s 
combined with great instruction and 
excellent food, a very high percentage 
of students come back every year. 


CHET ATKINS 

APPRECIATION SOCIETY 

Don’t go to any of these camps to just 
hang out with the musicians or focus 
on the new and upcoming talent. That’s 
great, and we all love that, but the most 


Puget Sound Guitar Workshop 


important thing to me is to come away 
with knowledge that one can apply to 
their work and playing. 


Association with other guitarists, 
particularly those more skilled than me, 


has helped me become a better guitarist. 


GUITAR GATHERING 
It's a guitar family that welcomes 
musicians at all levels of skill. 


SWANNANOA GATHERING 

Guitar players, musicians, and 
songwriters are part of a community of 
creative types that not all people 
understand. It’s a true gift to spend a 
weekend or week with your tribe of 
like-minded souls who are as 
passionate as you are. You get 
supported on a level that is harder to 
find in your everyday life. 


Do it, it’s great. 


Port Townshend Acoustic Blues Workshop 


COURTESY OF TOMMY EMMANUEL GUITAR CAMP 


VINTAGE SERIES 


LUNA | 
GUITARS show, 


f For more information please visit: 
f LUNAGUITARS f§tunaGuitars = ( LUNAGUITAR LUNAGUITARS.COM lunaguitars.com/vintageseries Booth 207A-B 


AMONG WELL OVER 100 summer guitar camps and workshops attended by our 

readers, here are the 25 with the most mentions. Use this chart to find programs AS RECOMMENDED 
that match your preferences for instruments and musical styles taught, for BY ACOUSTIC GUITAR 
activities and facilities, and for location. Find links to the complete list at MAGAZINE READERS 
acousticguitar.com/2018-guitar-camps. 


LOCATION 


Acoustic Music Camp, acousticmusiccamp.com 


Augusta Heritage Blues and Swing Week, augustaheritagecenter.org 
British Columbia Swing Camp, bcswingcamp.ca 

Camp Bluegrass, campbluegrass.com 

Chet Atkins Appreciation Society Convention, chetsociety.com 

City of Derry Guitar Festival, cityofderryguitarfestival.com 

Folk College, folkcollege.com 

Foothills Acoustic Music institute, fami.ca 

Frank Vignola Hot Club Dream Camp, frankvignola.com 

Frets & Refrains, fretsandrefrains.com 

Fur Peace Ranch, furpeaceranch.com 

Georgia Strait Guitar Workshop, gsgw.ca 

Guitar Gathering, guitargathering.com 

Guitar Intensives, guitarintensives.com 

GuitarCurriculum.com Summer Teacher Training, austinclassicalguitar.org 
Hornby Island Blues Workshop, hornby-blues.bc.ca 

Kerrville Roots and Blues Workshop, kerrville-music.com 

Menucha Blues in the Gorge, menucha.org 

NashCamp, nashcamp.com 

Port Townsend Acoustic Blues Workshop, centrum.org 

Puget Sound Guitar Workshop, psgw.org 

Steve Kaufman’s Acoustic Kamp, flatpik.com 

Swannanoa Gathering, swangathering.com 

Tommy Emmanuel Guitar Camp, tommyemmanuelguitarcampusa.com 


WUMB Summer Acoustic Music Week, wumb.org 
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Established guitar retailers 
adjust to changing times 


f there’s one breed of customer that 
rankles guitar-store owners, it’s not the 
unreasonable haggler or the teenager 
who overworks a Nirvana riff for an afternoon. 
More than anything, it’s the shopper who comes 
to examine an item but fully intends to purchase 
it online elsewhere. “Showcasing,” as it’s known, 
is not new, but it’s increasingly in the open, and 
indicative of a fickle retail environment where 


buyers chase deals via the internet. 

“We can see them,” says Michael Simmons, 
an associate at Gryphon Stringed Instruments 
in Palo Alto, California. “They'll order on their 
phones right here in the store. That’s just a 
fact of life.” 

As demonstration videos and 360-degree 
imagery entice customers to take a chance on 
guitars they haven’t yet played, many brick- 
and-mortar retailers are beefing up their 
websites and focusing on digital platforms 
such as Reverb and eBay. Music Trades, an 
industry trade publication, estimates that 
online business for independent music stores 
accounts for close to 20 percent of their 
revenue, though several owners tell Acoustic 
Guitar that it’s more than 50 percent. 

At the same time, dealers are honing their 
business models in new and unusual ways, 
whether by selling “starter packages” (com- 
prising beginner instruments, accessories, 
and instructional books), or creatively mar- 
keting used instruments. Some stores will 
track down guitars from a customer’s birth 
year, or models tied to specific moments in 
music history (e.g. a late-1940s Gibson J-50, 
similar to what Bob Dylan played on his 
debut album). 

Independent retailers aren’t necessarily con- 
cerned with competition from online merchants 
like Amazon and Sweetwater. Guitar Center, 
which has over 260 U.S. stores, has cornered 
parts of the industry even as it experiences 
financial troubles of its own. 


And well-documented shifts in musical taste 
have taken a toll, too, as fewer teenagers and 
Millennials pursue a passion for the guitar. 
Though some dealers dispute the severity of 
this phenomenon, the core consumers for 
vintage instruments are said to be well-to-do 
men between 45 and 65 years old. 

Dana Bourgeois, the veteran guitar maker in 
Lewiston, Maine, says that the most successful 
shops have large online inventories. “That old 
model of putting the guitars on the wall and 
hoping that people will come by and like them 
doesn’t seem to be doing so hot in our market,” 
he says. Consumers, too, are savvy to the lure of 
online “guitar porn” and marketing ploys. “The 
stores that are doing well come across as straight- 
forward and honest and legitimate,” Bourgeois 
says. “They don’t sound like a big sales pitch. 
They just tell you the facts of the instrument and 
then let you decide for yourself.” 

Walter Carter, co-founder of Nashville’s 
Carter Vintage, says, “We really try to avoid 
saying much of anything subjective,” referring 
to online descriptions. “We say, ‘It has a really 
deep tone or a strong midrange.” Carter’s 
website lists instruments by Bourgeois, T.J. 
Thompson, and Santa Cruz, mostly between 
$2,000 and $5,000, as well as Martin prewar 
models selling for as much as $75,000. But 
Carter expresses caution about online retail. 
“It’s of critical importance for people to play a 
guitar. If you have a critical ear, you’re taking 
a chance by ordering online.” 

Not every shop owner agrees. “The reality is 
that not everyone lives in an area where you 
can play the kinds of instruments that we 
have,” says Adam Dardeck, a sales manager at 
the Music Emporium in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts. The store, which turns 50 this year, 
launched a YouTube channel in 2014, that now 
features dozens of instrument demos. Three or 
four employees take turns updating the site and 
producing content. Other stores, such as Elderly 
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Instruments in Lansing, Michigan, produce 
videos highlighting “oddities” and “collector’s 
items,” sometimes played by touring guitarists. 

A more divisive force is Reverb, the online 
guitar bazaar, which launched in 2013 and 
generates $30 million in annual revenue, 
according to Crain’s Chicago Business. South- 
side Guitars, a shop in Williamsburg, Brook- 
lyn, uses Reverb’s marketplace heavily. Owner 
Sam Taylor says he welcomes the fact that 
Reverb—unlike eBay and some other mer- 
chants—doesn’t take a large commission on 
sales, and is an effective marketing tool. Gui- 
tarists who encounter Taylor’s virtual store- 
front on Reverb often visit the shop when 
they’re in New York. Conversely, a customer 
may try out the instrument in store then make 
a bid for it on Reverb. Taylor admits that as 
neighborhood rents have soared he has con- 
templated operating solely as an online 
retailer, but he notes that Reverb is not 
equipped to handle all aspects of the business. 


Elderly Instruments 
in Lansing, Michigan, 
offers classes including 
a four-part ukulele 
bootcamp and an 
arranging workshop. 
Local and touring 
musicians periodically 
give in-studio 
performances, some of 
which have been 
streamed on Facebook 
Live. 


Mass Street Music 
hosts open jams and 
clinics in its 
Lawrence, Kansas, 
store. Recent 
examples include a 
gypsy-jazz chord 
workshop, a Saturday 
bluegrass jam, and a 
class on the history of 
high-end acoustic 
guitars. 


Nashville-based 
Gruhn Guitars 
regularly hosts in-store 
events, including a 
swing-guitar jam, a free 
restringing clinic (which 
doubles as a guitar 
recycling event), and 
showcases for various 
manufacturers. 
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‘That old model of putting 
the guitars on the wall 

and hoping that people 
will come by and like them 
doesn’t seem to be doing 
so hot in our market? 

DANA BOURGEOIS 


“The best part of the store is people bringing 
you stuff to buy,” he notes. “I couldn’t do that 
if I just had an online business.” 

Some guitar makers worry that Reverb drives 
down prices through its bidding mechanism. “It’s 
viewed as a race to the bottom,” says Bourgeois. 
“What Reverb does to a high-end brand is it 
slowly chips away at all of the margins for all of 
the dealers, while slowly cheapening every 
brand.” Though Bourgeois says that he is having 
one of his most successful years ever, “there’s a 


Stan Werbin of Elderly Instruments, 
Lansing, MI 


COURTESY OF ELDERY INSTRUMENTS 


great deal of risk involved with that price-cutting 
environment.” (Some dealers suggest they may 
set prices artificially high on Reverb, knowing 
they'll be negotiated down.) 

A 20-minute subway ride from Southside 
Guitars, in a scruffy Downtown Brooklyn mall, is 
Guitar Center, which beckons guitarists with a 
much larger and cheaper selection. On a Satur- 
day afternoon, the walls of an acoustic room are 
lined with more than 100 new instruments, 
including many sub-$500 Yamaha and Taylor 
models, plus entry-level ukuleles and mandolins. 
An employee tells me that the location does a 
healthy business with young parents looking to 
start their children on an instrument, though he 
admits it earns few points for coolness. 

“People love to talk trash about Guitar 
Center,” he says, noting that for several years the 
company was managed by Bain Capital, the 
investment firm co-founded by Mitt Romney. As 
he speaks, two teenage boys practice “Blackbird” 
in an adjacent booth. Much of the floor space is 
devoted to electronic keyboards, DJ equipment, 
and amplifiers. Despite the effort to be all things 
to all musicians, the mega-chain saw its credit 
rating downgraded twice this year into junk 
status as it faces $1.6 billion in debt. 

“They aren’t our competition, but they’re 
such a big player that we hope they do well 
for themselves,” says Gryphon’s Simmons, 
who is also the co-founder of the quarterly 
Fretboard Journal. “If they do happen to go 
under, we’re afraid they might take some of 
their suppliers down with them.” 


In the case of vintage instruments—which have 
risen to the value of “investment art” over the 
last 30 years—a different trend emerges: 
Owners are retiring, decluttering, and selling 
off their collections. With fewer potential collec- 
tors, values may see an impact. 

Simmons describes a longtime customer 
who turned 65 and brought in several guitars. 
“He said, ‘You know, this is just the first batch. 
I want to get my collection down to under 
100.” The customer (who declined to be inter- 
viewed for this article) started buying instru- 
ments when he turned 40, and eventually had 
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some 300 in his collection. “He’s been bringing 
them in five and six at a time,” Simmons says, 
“So we’re finding that our supply of recent 
vintage and actual vintage instruments is 
much better than it ever has been.” 

Maple Street Guitars, a 35-year-old shop 
in Atlanta, Georgia, is among the dealers to 
resist the call of online sales. It doesn’t 
operate an e-commerce website, though 20 
percent of its sales come from phone orders 
and a small number are made through 
Reverb. Lindsay Petsch, a sales associate and 
the son of the founding owners George and 
Claire Petsch, recognizes many of the forces 
unsettling the industry—Baby Boomers 


downsizing, local sales taxes that drive poten- 
tial customers to the internet, the growth in 
the used guitar market. 

But while knowledgeable advice and 
service remain a family mantra, Petsch 
acknowledges, “Generation X and Millennials 
are less appreciative of the service. Most have 
big student loans and much less disposable 
income. So they’re price-savvy.” 

There’s also a recognition among dealers 
that some boldface instruments—whether a 
Martin D-28 or a Taylor 810—are so consis- 
tently built that it wouldn’t matter where you 
buy them. “I don’t feel like Amazon and Guitar 
Center are our real competition,” Simmons 
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says. “It’s more like Carter Vintage, Retrofret 
Vintage Guitar, Elderly, and George Gruhn. 
We're all scrabbling after the same vintage 
instruments. That’s how we’re competing 
against the big giants selling the new stuff.” 
At Mass Street Music in Lawrence, Kansas, 
owner Jim Baggett laments that University of 
Kansas students buy more iPads and iPhones 
than guitars in the first week of classes. “It’s 
easier, it’s a communications tool, it’s some- 
thing you can socialize with,” he says. “We’ve 
adjusted to it. The people who buy our higher- 
end acoustic guitars are older people. Millen- 
nials and younger people are not buying 
$5,000 and $6,000 guitars.” AG 
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Umanov 
Guitars 
Closing 


Historic shop ruled 
in Greenwich Village 


BY BRIAN WISE 


nce hung with hundreds of rare, new, and 
O used stringed instruments, on an early 
November 2017 day the walls of Matt Umanov 
Guitars in New York’s Greenwich Village now held 
only a couple of dozen guitars and banjos. 

Since Umanov announced plans in October 
to close his store and repair business—which he 
opened around the corner in 1969—deal- 
hunters and some longtime denizens of the 
Village music scene have come for a final glimpse 
of the store, with its 1953 cash register and walls 
lined with photographs of notable guitarists. 

Umanov’s stated reason for closing isn’t an 
astronomical rent hike—he owns the build- 
ing—or a lack of business. Rather, he’s simply 
had enough. “I’m quite tired of putting in 
12-hour days,” he says. “I’m too old. I turned 70 
recently and that will be it.” 
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On a recent afternoon, the gregarious 
Umanov was characteristically unsentimental, 
saying he’s ready to spend more time traveling, 
relaxing, and visiting his grandchildren. But on 
social media and online forums, guitarists lament 
the shop’s closing as the latest casualty of a trans- 
figured world in which the internet and chain 
stores have made survival difficult for indepen- 
dent music shops. The last of the instrument 
dealers on Music Row (a famed block of W. 48th 
Street, between 6th and 7th Avenues) closed in 
2016, and Mandolin Brothers, the Staten Island 
mainstay, sold its business in early 2017. 

At least one of Umanov’s sales employees 
says he will stay in the guitar trade, moving 
to Rudy’s Music Shop, which once operated 
on 48th Street and now has one store remain- 
ing, in New York’s Soho. 

Growing up in in Flatbush, Brooklyn, the 
son of a concert pianist mother and lawyer 
father, Umanov was a tinkerer and music 
fanatic from an early age. By the time he was 
five, he was taking apart radios and clocks, 
while idolizing guitar-playing cowboys on 
television. He attended Brooklyn Technical 
High School, where he excelled at pattern- 
making and spent off-hours frequenting the 
Folklore Center and Fretted Instruments, a 
shop on Sixth Avenue. Accepted into the 
engineering program at Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Umanov got bored and dropped out after 
a few months (it was the 1960s). 

Umanov worked for a year at the Gretsch 
Guitar factory in Brooklyn, and soon began 


A young Matt Umanov works on a prewar Martin 
D-28, “which belonged to either Steve Mandell, 
part of the duo on the original ‘Dueling Banjos’ 
recording, or Stephen Stills ..” 


fixing guitars out of his East Village apart- 
ment. In 1969 he opened his first guitar store 
in a former butcher shop at 35 Bedford Street, 
where the rent was $125 a month. “Bedford 
Street was nothing,” he remembers. A fortune— 
teller and a “wise guy bar” were the only other 
businesses on the block. In 1977 he moved to 
Bleecker Street, then mostly a shopping dis- 
trict for Italian immigrants. 

“Even into the ’80s, there were still three 
butchers, five bakeries, two fish stores, a chil- 
dren’s clothing store, a used furniture store, a 
couple newsstands, and a clothing store—but 
not boutique-y stuff,” he says. On a July day 
in 1982, Umanov and his friends carted some 
150 instruments across the street to his third 
location, in a handsome, three-story brick 
building with a basement (the old shop is 
now part of John’s Pizzeria). 

In a New York Times article that year, 
Umanov rattled off a list of longtime custom- 
ers that included Bob Dylan, Paul Simon, 
Judy Collins, Stephen Stills, Lou Reed, “the 
whole Seeger family,” and Johnny and June 
Carter Cash, who had just paid $6,000 for an 
unnamed 1930s guitar. 

While Umanov insists, “I never name- 
drop,” the store has had its share of celebrity 
clientele, including Steve Earle, Steve Martin, 
and Richard Gere, who recently stopped by to 
talk for an hour. 

Umanov’s purchase of the building in 1992 
enabled his business to survive as renters were 
increasingly priced out of the neighborhood. It 
was also an era when middle-aged collectors 
were snapping up vintage guitars, a trend that 
has reversed in recent years as Baby Boomers 
downsize their collections. 

Vintage guitar sales have dropped by 20 
to 30 percent in the last two years, says 
Umanov, and young buyers are increasingly 
shopping online. “To put it in very simple 
terms, the business model has changed.” “If 
you want to sell guitars, you have to have less 
expensive stuff—new or old—which is 
less expensive for a variety of potential 
reasons. I’m not interested in it.” 

After selling as much of the stock as he 
could, Umanov closed the retail portion of the 
shop on December 3. 

“You just never know what you're going to 
see or what you're going to hear—that is 
what I will miss most about this place,” 
Umanov says. “It’s what my girlfriend calls 
my clubhouse. It could be a local drunk 
walking in off the street and putting on some 
kind of show. It could be some young kid 
who’s an amazing player, it could be a famous 
musician, or it could be nobody, but someone 
fascinating to talk to.” AG 
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f you’re a guitarist who doesn’t already 
own the instrument you’ve always 
dreamed of, knowledge of your guitar’s 
limitations can be frustrating. It might seem like 
the only solution is to wait until you can afford a 
high-quality replacement, but that doesn’t have to 
be the case. Even if you are lucky enough to own 
the guitar of your dreams, you can still improve 
the sound or adjust it more to your liking with 
several low-budget modifications. Fortunately, for 
most of us, simply changing to a different set of 
strings may be the easiest and most cost-effective 
way to improve the sound of your guitar. 
There are more strings to choose from than 
ever before, and it’s important to note that not 
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every guitar is suited to handle every type of 
wire. Acoustic strings typically come in gauges of 
extra light (.010-inch diameter) to heavy (.059 
in.), and the nut of your guitar is designed to 
hold a specific gauge range. If the slots are made 
to accommodate medium- to heavy-gauge 
strings, using light strings can cause them to 
buzz; conversely, fitting a guitar suited for light 
strings with too heavy a gauge will cause the 
strings to stick in the slots and create tuning 
problems. Depending on the modification you’re 
after, you may choose to file the slots to widen 
the openings, or replace the nut entirely. 
Similarly, significant changes in string 
gauge will affect your guitar’s action, string 


BY KATE KOENIG 


tension, and neck relief, and may call for a 
truss rod adjustment. If, for example, you put 
lighter strings on a guitar that’s always been 
strung with heavier strings, the reduction in 
tension may cause the neck to go from a 
concave forward bow to a convex back bow, 
pushing the fretboard against the strings and 
lowering the action. Slightly tightening the 
truss rod will bring the neck forward and 
raise the action. For the reverse change, you 
may need to loosen the truss rod. 

Caveats aside, choice of gauge can make a 
tremendous difference in the tone quality your 
guitar can achieve. Typically, a lighter-gauge 
string will give you more sustain and a 


brighter tone than a heavier gauge of the same 
string. Because of their supple feel, lighter 
gauges are often preferred for fingerpicking, 
and can be easier on beginning guitarists who 
are developing their calluses. However, the 
same quality that serves as an advantage can 
also be a disadvantage—as the lack of weight 
makes it harder to play loudly, and thinner 
strings can be more susceptible to breakage. 

As the gauge increases to medium and 
heavy, sustain reduces, and the added weight 
of the strings makes for a more resonant 
low-end sound. Whereas light strings are 
perfect for fingerpicking and delicate melo- 
dies, heavier strings are best for heavy 
strumming and, because of their weight, are 
much louder. 


Guitar size tends to correlate directly to the 
best string gauge for the instrument. Parlor and 
3/4-scale guitars call for a light gauge, while 
dreadnoughts and jumbos are best strung with 
heavier ones. This is for both practical and 
tonal reasons: The lower tension of light gauge 
strings is perfectly suited to a parlor guitar’s 
smaller neck, but lighter strings also comple- 
ment the guitar’s naturally bright body sound. 
In the same vein, medium to heavy gauges may 
bring out the naturally warm voice of a larger 
auditorium, dreadnought, or jumbo guitar. 


CONSTRUCTION ZONE 


After gauge, the next key factor is construc- 


tion. Steel guitar strings have two main com- 
ponents: the steel core wire and the wire 


Gabriel Tenorio hand winds a round-core string, 
which he says gives ‘greater punch, true pitch, 
vibrant and clear tone, and rich harmonics: 


LYNDON MILLER 


wrap. Differences in tone are determined by 
the material and shape of both. 

Two of the most popular alloys, 80/20 
bronze and phosphor bronze, differ in the 
mixture of metals they contain. First used on 
guitar strings in the 1930s by D’Addario, the 
80/20 bronze alloy contains 80 percent copper 
and 20 percent zinc. (Technically, 80/20 is 
actually brass; bronze is an alloy of copper and 
tin.) This alloy yields strong highs and lows 
with reduced mids—creating a vintage tone 
that’s both bright and warm—but due to its 
high ratio of copper, corrodes more readily. 

In 1974, D’Addario released the first phos- 
phor bronze strings in an attempt to solve this 
problem. Ironically containing a higher amount 
of copper (roughly 90 percent), phosphor 
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bronze strings were made with tin and a small 
amount of phosphorous to combat copper’s cor- 
rosive qualities. Phosphor bronze strings don’t 
carry the same brightness as 80/20 bronze, 
producing a softer, darker, and fuller tone. 

The metal core can be either round or 
hexagonal wire, while the wrap can be either 
round or flat (with a square cross-section). 
Because the total circumference of a round 
core comes into contact with the wrap, round 
core strings are denser and more flexible— 
which can make them easy to bend, but more 
susceptible to breakage and tuning issues. 
Today, many manufacturers opt for hexagonal 
core strings, whose shape creates miniscule 
gaps between the core and the wrap—making 
the string less dense and brighter—and adds 
stiffness that lessens the risk of breakage and 
tuning problems. 

The shape of wire wraps, on the other hand, 
affects both tone and texture: Roundwound 
strings will be more resistant to sliding, but 
allow for better grip; flatwound are smoother 
to the touch, but harder to grip. Roundwounds 
are considered far brighter in tone than mel- 
lower flatwound wraps. 


A DAZZLING ARRAY OF OPTIONS 
Aside from the common 80/20 and phosphor 
bronzes, wire wraps can also be made with 
other materials, including nickel, brass, silver, 
and a combination of silk and steel. Manufac- 
turers also experiment with core materials, 
including Martin’s Titanium Core strings, which 
have a round titanium core wound in nickel, 
said to be more durable yet more flexible than 
the standard steel. Martin has also dipped into 
reviving vintage metal formulations from the 
’30s for its Retro strings, which are made with a 
solid nickel/copper wrap called Monel. 
Beyond the major brand names of Martin, 
D’Addario, Ernie Ball, and Elixir, a few smaller 
companies view themselves more as workshops 
than factories. In some cases, they will make 


FURTHER RESOURCES 


Steel guitar strings have two main components: 
the steel core wire and the wire wrap. 


custom strings so that you can introduce a more 
personalized touch to your sound. 

The Los Angeles-based Gabriel Tenorio 
String Company is one of those workshops. It 
makes hand-wound strings for electric, acous- 
tic, and bass guitars (as well as for cuatro, man- 
dolin, and pedal steel) using round cores and 
custom phosphor bronze and brass alloys. 
Tenorio is a devotee of round cores, saying that 
a round core offers “greater punch, true pitch, 
vibrant and clear tone, and rich harmonics.” 

Stringjoy, based in Nashville, Tennessee, 
creates its own strings with custom phosphor 
bronze and brass alloys. Using a winding 
machine reportedly built for the late luthier 
Jimmy D’Aquisto, Stringjoy offers custom orders 


For more information on the string makers mentioned in this story, visit them online. 


D’Addario. 
Elixir. 
Ernie Ball. 
Gabriel Tenorio String Company. 


Stringjoy 
Thomastik-Infeld... 
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and personalized customer service. The Santa 
Cruz Guitar Company also recently began craft- 
ing its own custom Parabolic Tension strings 
with particular attention to guitar string physics 
and sensitivity to tension and tonal balance. 

Taking out-of-the-ordinary acoustic guitar 
strings to an entirely different level is Thomas- 
tik-Infeld. The Austrian company makes strings 
for a variety of instruments, but its unique 
approach is perhaps best represented by its 
hybrid strings for acoustic guitar, which feature 
a mixture of string materials and designs. Their 
Plectrum strings, for instance, mix roundwound 
and flatwound strings in a set designed to have 
a warm, almost classical-like tone and a low 
tension that makes them a favorite of people 
with very old guitars. Another hybrid option, 
their John Pearse Folk strings are a fingerstyle 
set with every string wound—the roundwound 
nylon-core E, A, and D strings and flatwound 
rope-core G, B, and high E produce a warm and 
bright nylon sound. And their Classic S rope- 
core sets feature nylon-tape wound treble 
strings and silver-plated flatwound bass strings, 
yielding a warm, soft, airy tone. 

The more you expand your string vocabulary, 
the easier it will be to find the right set of strings 
to improve your guitar’s sound. Before you make 
a dramatic decision to replace your entire instru- 
ment, remember that sometimes a little focus on 
the fine details—like your strings—can bring 
new life to your guitar. AG 
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Expand 
Your 
Harmonic 
Palette 


BY JIM JOSSELYN 


THE PROBLEM 


You know the basic open chords but want to 
expand your harmonic vocabulary using the 
entire fretboard. 


THE SOLUTION 


Learn a system for turning shapes you already 
know into a new way of seeing and hearing 
what you can play on the guitar. 


Begin by conducting an experiment in 
sound with two constants and one variable. 
The constants will be the shape of the chord 
and the open string; the variable, where on 
the fretboard you play the shape. The first two 
bars of Example 1 show that by simply 
moving a basic D-chord shape up the fret- 
board two frets and maintaining the open D 
string, you have an entirely new chord sound. 
The fretted notes—B, E, and G#—form an E 
major triad. By keeping the D string open, you 
have a slash chord called E/D—in other 
words, an E chord with D in the bass. 

Move the D-chord grip up another fret and 
you will arrive at an F major chord. Now some- 
thing very interesting happens. By maintaining 
the open D string, you’re producing an F/D 
chord, which can also be seen as a Dm7 chord 
(D FAC). In bar 4, take your finger off the high 
E string, slightly changing the experiment’s con- 
stant, and you have a colorful Dm9 chord. 

By simply moving your fretting hand to two 
new places and changing one note in the shape, 
you’ve learned three sophisticated chords! As 
you keep going up the neck you'll come across 
an interesting new chord each time. The note 
on the second string will always be the root of 
that particular triad—for example, when you 
move the D shape to the seventh fret, you’re 
playing the notes D, G, and B, or a G chord with 
the fifth (D) in the bass. 


At this point you should have a fairly 
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You can move a basic D-chord 
shape up two frets for an entirely 
new chord sound. 


good grasp on the concept of moveable chord 
forms. Examples 2 and 3 flesh things out with 
chord progressions using basic Asus2 and E 
grips, respectively. Try these shapes at every 
fret to produce 36 new chords. While learning 
and memorizing the names of the chords is 
important—especially if you want to share 
these with your other musicians—it’s equally if 
not more important that you take the time to 
learn to really hear these new sounds. When 
playing each chord, listen closely and identify 
how it makes you feel. This is a huge step 
toward not only expanding your knowledge of 
chords but creating your own style. 


This concept of pitting movable chords 
against constant open strings is seen in 
everything from classical guitar literature— 
Isaac Albéniz’s “Asturias,” for example—to 
the work of today’s singer-songwriters, such 
as Ed Sheeran. Examples 4 and 5 demon- 
strate how iconic rock groups like the Beatles 
and the Doors used these concepts. When 
playing these types of chord progressions, 
pay close attention to the open strings you 
can use and the ones you must omit, as this is 
important in getting the correct sound. And 
when working on these chords, experiment 


with different picking-hand approaches. 
Strum, arpeggiate, and fingerpick each one, 
in a variety of different rhythmic patterns. 


As you start to add new chords to your 
repertoire, the amount of music at your fingertips 
will grow exponentially. Example 6 shows a 
progression that combines these movable shapes 
with Fmaj7 and B9sus4 chords. This progression 
features the contrast of open-string movable 
chords and closed voicings. Try playing these 
changes in a range of styles—folk, rock, bossa 
nova, or whatever tickles your fancy. This partic- 
ular example can be a fun and challenging one to 
write or sing a melody over, or to improvise on. 

Example 7 is the chord progression to a 
song of mine called “Early Summer Evening.” I 
varied a few of notes in the shapes from the 
movable Asus2 voicing to create this interesting 
eight-bar chord progression. Now try doing the 
same—moving chord shapes against ringing 
open strings to compose some of your own 
beautiful music. 


Jim Josselyn is director of the School of Music and 
Drama, in Little Silver, New Jersey. He is a composer 
with numerous television and soundtrack credits. 
academyofmusicanddrama@gmail.com 
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Horizontal 
Harmonies 


BY ADAM LEVY 


uitarists tend to think of harmony and 

melody as two distinctly different 
musical elements. For most players, harmony 
consists of the standard chord grips. Melo- 
dies are played one note at a time and are 
usually related to familiar scale patterns. 
While those conceptions aren’t incorrect, 
there are ways of making harmonies more 
melodic, and vice versa. 

To give your melodies more harmonic 
lucidity, you can emphasize essential chord 
tones on the strong beats (beats one and 
three in 4/4 time) of each measure and use 
other scale degrees on the weaker beats. To 
make your harmonies more melodic, you can 
play two-part counterpoint in lieu of stock 
chords. These integrative approaches—which 
you'll learn in this month’s Weekly Workout— 
can keep your playing fresh and dynamic in 
any musical style. 


One way to learn how melody playing can be 
made more harmonically clear is to study the 
repertoire of a non-chordal instrument, such 
as the violin. (Chords can be played on the 
violin, but the instrument is melodic by 
design.) Traditional Irish fiddle tunes—jigs, 
reels, and hornpipes—are a great place to 
start, because many of the tunes are easily 
transferable to the guitar fretboard. 

In this week’s lesson, you’ll play “St. 
Anne’s Reel,” as shown in Example 1. It’s 
meant to be played at a brisk 200 bpm, but 
take it more slowly at first if need be. Once 


Remember those Magic Eye posters 
that were popular in the early ’90s? At 
first glance, they looked like random 
colored dots. But when you learned 
how to adjust your gaze, 3-D images 
would appear. Studying a new melody 
can be sort of like that. You have to 
get past just playing the right notes in 
order to really hear the melody—and, 
hence, the harmony. 
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you have Ex. 1 under your fingers, repeat the 
entire tune several times, until the melody 
becomes so familiar that you’re barely 
reading the music at all. 

Record yourself playing Ex. 1 along with a 
metronome. As you listen back to your record- 
ing, play along using the chord symbols 
shown. There should be no surprises, as the 
melody is already telegraphing the harmony 
quite clearly. In next week’s workout, you’ll 
learn to write your own harmony-rich melody. 


Now that you can play Ex. 1, it’s time take a 
look under the hood. Example 2a shows the 
guide tones at the heart of that tune. Guide 
tones are fundamental chord tones. In folk 


Fiddle tunes such as those 
played by Doc Watson are 
a great place to learn how 

melody playing can be 
made more harmonic. 
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music, that usually means the root, third, or 
fifth; in jazz and other styles, the seventh is 
considered a guide tone as well. These tones 
are typically placed on the strong beats of 
each measure. The guide tones in Ex. 2a are 
taken directly from Ex. 1’s melody. The first 
and third notes of each measure there have 
been converted to half notes here. 

Your assignment this week is to create your 
own reel-style melody based on these guide 
tones. You don’t need to add many more notes to 
bring the melody to life. Compare Ex. 2a with 
Ex. 1 and you'll see. You may find it helpful to 
closely (or exactly) copy the rhythms from Ex. 1 
(use eighths in your melody where you see 
eighths in Ex. 1, and so on). As this piece is in 
the key of D major, use notes from the D major 
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scale as scalar connectors between the guide 
tones. Example 2b is given as a model. 


Irish fiddle tunes aren’t the only part of violin 
repertoire that use melodic lines to convey 
shifting harmonies. In the early 1700s, J.S. 
Bach composed his Sonatas and Partitas for 
Solo Violin, which became a cornerstone of 
the classical repertoire. Though some move- 
ments of these pieces include three- and 
four-part chords, the bulk of the work is 
made up of single-note melodies. 


Example 3 is an excerpt from the Presto 
movement of Bach’s Sonata No. 1 in G minor. 
Although the implied chord progression here 
(shown above the staff) is more sophisticated 
than those in the previous examples, the 
guide-tone principle can be seen here as 
well—that is, you'll find essential chord tones 
on the strong beats. (The strong and weak 
beats in 3/8 meter are less predictable than 
in 4/4 because 3/8 measures may be subdi- 
vided into two groups of three 16ths or three 
groups of two 16ths. In the case of the 
former, the first and fourth 16ths will be 
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considered the strong beats; in the latter, the 
first, third, and fifth 16ths will be strong.) 

One new musical element here is the use of 
sequencing—the repetition of melodic motifs 
across changing harmonies. Sequencing can be a 
very effective tool for extending melodic ideas 
through several measures of music. In this 
example, measures 3 and 4 are sequenced from 
the motif in measure 2, and the two-measure 
motif in bars 5 and 6 is sequenced through the 
four measures that follow. Another two-measure 
motif occurs in measures 10 and 11 and is 
sequenced through the end of this example. 

Once you can play Ex. 3 as written, exper- 
iment! Trace the given chord progression 
with your own one- and two-measure 16th- 
note motifs. 


This week you’ll learn how to make your 
harmonies more melodic by employing two- 
part counterpoint as an alternative to common 
chord shapes. To explain counterpoint, a few 
fundamental terms must be defined. When 
two notes move the same intervallic distance 
in the same direction (up or down), that’s 
called parallel motion. (See Example 4a.) 
Two notes moving different distances in the 
same direction is called similar motion 


Once you familiarize yourself with a 
guide-tone melody like Example 2a, let 
it do the work for you. You need only 
add a few scalar passing tones to 
create your own tune. 


With its perpetual motion and break- 
neck tempo, Example 3 may be intimi- 
dating. Cut it into shorter phrases—just 
three or four measures each—at first, 
then stitch the phrases together once 
you can play each with confidence. 


Practice playing just the upper notes of 
Week Four’s dyads at first. Next, just the 
lower. When you finally put them both 
together, you should still be able to 
hear each melody distinctly. 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


(Example 4b). Contrary motion is when two 
notes move in opposite directions (Example 4c). 
When one note moves and the other stays, 
that’s oblique motion (Example 4d). Now 
look at Example 5. Can you find examples of 
all four types of contrapuntal motion? 

Record yourself playing Ex. 5 along with a 
metronome or other steady timekeeper. Listen 


back—a few times, or more. See if you can 
begin to hear two individual melodic lines 
distinctly, as well as hearing them as a har- 
monic whole. Compose your own blues coun- 
terpoints—in G or other keys—making sure 
to include all four motion types. Once you’ve 
written a few of these, try improvising con- 
trapuntally in real time. It’s definitely not 


easy, but trial-and-error is part of the learning 
process. Keep at it. 


Adam Levy is an itinerant guitarist based in Los 
Angeles. His work has appeared on recordings 
by Norah Jones, Lisa Loeb, Amos Lee, and Ani 
DiFranco, among others. He is also the founder 
of Guitar Tips Pro. guitartipspro.com 
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TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


Here’s an example based on the first seven measures of the jazz standard “All the Things You Are.” It incorporates the con- 
trapuntal concept from Week 4 (measures 1-2), the sequencing concept from Week 3 (measures 3-4), and the guide-tone 


concept from Week 2 (measures 6-7). 


Be sure to continue exploring the harmony/melody connection in a variety of keys (major and minor), tempos, and time 
signatures. And, as always, take what you learn into all areas of the fretboard-including the open strings, the uppermost 
fret positions, and natural harmonics. Leave no musical stone unturned. 
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Charley Patton 


BY PETE MADSEN 


ot enough can be said about the influence 
N of Charley Patton, a musician who is 
widely considered the father of the Delta blues. 
He informally mentored none other than 
Robert Johnson, and Son House, Howlin’ Wolf, 
Muddy Waters, Elmore James, and John Lee 
Hooker are just a few of the pioneering blues 
guitarists indebted to Patton. 

Charley (sometimes spelled Charlie) Patton 
was born in 1891 near Bolton, in southern Mis- 
sissippi. He was of a mixed racial background, 
a true American melting pot of African Ameri- 
can, white, and possibly Native American 
blood. In 1897, his family moved to the 
Dockery Plantation, where he learned guitar 
from a fellow resident, Henry Sloan. 

While living at the plantation, Patton met 
Henry C. Speir, a white music store owner who 
worked as a talent scout for several record com- 
panies and produced the important recordings 
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of many Delta Blues artists. Beginning in 1929, 
Patton recorded several sides for Paramount 
records, including “Pony Blues,” which became 
a hit and allowed him to establish a somewhat 
lucrative career. 

Audiences all over the South soon packed in 
to witness Patton’s flamboyant performances— 
he was known to play the guitar behind his 
back—matched with his loud, gravelly voice. 
He went on to record great tunes like “Banty 
Rooster Blues,” “Green River Blues,” “Shake It 
and Break It,” “A Spoonful Blues,” and many 
others before his untimely death in 1934 from 
a mitral valve disorder. 

Patton’s recordings can be a bit challenging 
because they suffer from the poor quality of the 
times. So I came to Patton’s material not from 
the original sources but through modern players 
like Alvin Youngblood Hart, whose rendition of 
“Pony Blues” on his Big Mama’s Door album 


captures the dynamics and rhythmic propulsion 
of the playing with much improved audio. 
Patton played many styles, from deep 
blues to hillbilly songs to 19th-century 
ballads and other forms of country dance 
music. He achieved a bold sound by tuning 
his guitar up a step and a half, which gave his 
slide playing a bright and articulate panache. 
In this lesson, you'll look at how he played in 
open G, up a minor third (F Bb F Bb D F). You 
probably don’t want to tune up so high, so 
play the examples in this lesson either with a 
capo at the third fret or simply in open G. 


Begin this lesson by tuning to open G. To get 
there from standard tuning, tune your sixth 
and fifth strings down a whole step, to D and 
G, respectively, and your first string down a 
whole step, to D. 


OLIVIA WISE 
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In several songs Patton uses a similar strum- 
ming pattern that can be played in a couple of 
different ways. “Tom Rushen Blues,” “High Sheriff 
Blues,” and “Hammer Blues” share this same 
rhythm. In Example 1a, use a down/up/down/ 
up/up/down pattern, playing the downward 
strums with your thumb and the upward ones 
with your index finger. Example 1b is another 
typical Patton pattern; play it using all down- 
strokes. These two patterns provide the rhythmic 
foundations for the examples that follow. 


Patton is believed to have played both lap-style 
slide (with a knife over the strings) and bottle- 
neck. For this lesson, stick with bottleneck. It’s 
not known which finger Patton placed the slide 
on, but I recommend using your fourth finger, 
allowing you to fret chords and play single-note 
phrases with your index, middle, and ring fingers. 

If you’re new to bottleneck playing, keep 
these pointers in mind: In general, heavier 
strings and slightly higher action work best 
with a slide. I prefer medium-gauge strings 
(.013-.056), but you can go thicker on the first 
and second strings. Some folks use a .015 or 
even .016 for string 1 and adjust accordingly 
for strings 2 and 3. Incidentally, it is thought 
that Patton used an unwound third string. 

Try Example 2, a lick similar to those heard 
in “Tom Rushen Blues” and “High Sheriff Blues.” 
The bass accompaniment is almost a monotonic 
pattern but with some gaps and other rhythmic 
flourishes. For instance, in the second measure 
the bass drops out and the slide takes over. 
These slide phrases should be played very 
quickly. To work up to this, practice sliding from 
the second to the fifth fret, as well as from the 
fifth to the seventh—and stopping on a dime. 


Patton played many styles, 
from deep blues to hillbilly 
songs to 19th-century 
ballads and other forms 
of country dance music. 


Example 3 is similar to the main phrase in 
one of Patton’s most famous songs, “Banty 
Rooster Blues.” Again, most of the slide is 
played on the first string. Keep in mind that the 
slide notes trace the melody of the song and 
have a slightly clipped sound. 

Another Patton classic, “Mississippi Bo 
Weavil Blues,” serves as the inspiration for 
Example 4. This time the bass rhythm is cen- 
tered on an alternating pattern that travels 
between the fifth and fourth strings, playing the 
chord’s (I) tonic and (V) dominant. By now, you 
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Use a capo at the third fret 
to approximate Patton’s 
high tuning. 


might have noticed that the G on string 1, fret 
5 serves as an anchor for Patton’s melodies. 

In “Bo Weavil,” Patton gives extra empha- 
sis to the note by playing it an octave higher, 
at the 17th fret. This may have been one of 
the songs that he played lap-style with a knife 
blade. If you are having a tough time catch- 
ing that 17th fret, reach up with your entire 
hand above the fretboard, so that you only 
need to glance the first string. 

Example 5 shows how Patton often played 
the IV chord (C) in open G tuning. The bottle- 
neck covers all of the strings and slides 
between frets 4 and 5. Make sure you keep 
even pressure along all the strings with your 
slide, otherwise you will get an audible—and 
unwanted—rattle. 

In “Hammer Blues,” approximated in 
Example 6, Patton takes another approach to 
the IV chord. He plays it using slides on strings 
1 and 2 only. The succeeding single-string 
slide notes played on string 3, fret 7 imply a V 
chord (D). Example 7 is similar to “Banty 
Rooster Blues.” Here a single-string slide 
movement reflects a change from the V (D) to 
the IV (C) chords and then back to the I (G). 


Try directing your slide by tilting in to play 
strings 3 and 4, thus avoiding strings 1 and 2. 


Example 8 is a tribute to Patton I call “Low 
Down Sheriff Blues.” It starts off with the basic 
strumming groove from Ex. 1, then progresses 
through a series of slide runs, mostly on string 1. 
One of the keys to Patton’s slide playing is to 
leave open spaces where the slide notes are not 
accompanied by the bass. For example, in bars 
4, 8, and 11, the bass notes drop out. Also, most 
of the slide notes are played quickly, represented 
by grace notes (small ones). 

Patton would sometimes make big leaps very 
quickly on the fretboard with the slide and stop 
suddenly—e.g., the slide from fret 2 to fret 8 on 
string 1 in bar 7. If these angular slides give you 
trouble, just isolate them and slow things down, 
gradually increasing the speed until you can play 
them fluidly—and with that certain panache. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area— 
based guitarist, author, and educator who 
specializes in acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide 
guitar. learnbluesguitarnow.com 
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Deep River Blues 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


t’s hard to overstate the influence of Doc 

Watson, the blind guitarist and singer 
who wowed folk audiences with his virtu- 
osic picking from the beginning of his career 
in the early 1960s until his death, at 89, in 
2012. Pretty much any acoustic guitarist 
with a knack for flashy leads owes a debt to 
Watson, who helped elevate the guitar from 
a time-keeping instrument to a commanding 
lead voice. 

Watson grew up in Western North Carolina— 
a breeding ground for banjoists, fiddlers, and 
other folk-music types—and he maintained a 
deep connection to mountain music. But he had 
open ears and always put his own imprint on 
traditional music. Case in point is Watson’s treat- 
ment of “Deep River Blues,” first heard on his 


self-titled 1964 debut album, which serves as the 
basis for this transcription. 

Though Watson was known for his flatpicking 
prowess, he was equally skilled as a fingerpicker, 
and used Travis picking to great effect. He played 
the “Deep River Blues” and other tunes with a 
thumbpick and one fingerpick, on his index, but 
alternatively you could play the song with your 
bare fingers or even hybrid picking. 

Whatever picking approach you choose, be 
sure to palm-mute the down-stemmed notes 
throughout—placing your picking hand’s palm 
on the strings as you pick, lending a slightly 
muffled, thumping sound. This will provide 
clarity as well as textural contrast. 

As for the fretting hand, much of the tune is 
based on standard open-chord shapes, but bars 


1 and 2 and elsewhere are drawn from fifth-posi- 
tion chords whose fingerings might not be 
obvious from a glance at the notation. An efficient 
way to finger the E7 chord is with your second, 
third, first, and fourth fingers on strings 4, 3, 2, 
and 1, respectively. To play the Edim7 chord, keep 
your first finger in place on the fifth-fret E, and 
slide each of your other fingers down one fret. 
Put together “Deep River Blues” just as you 
would any fingerpicking piece. Play the down- 
stemmed and up-stemmed notes separately 
before combining them; practice slowly in order 
to develop the confidence to play the tune at 
tempo. Don’t feel discouraged if it takes a bit of 
practice to tackle the song—Watson himself 
joked that it took him about 10 years to learn to 
play masterfully in this manner. AG 


OGD 
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HOFFEE AIR FLIGHT CASES 
FEATURE OUR SIGNATURE, 
TOUGH TEXTURED FINISH, A 
SLIMMER SHAPE AND FULLY 
ADJUSTABLE AIR BAGS THAT 
ENSURE THE SAFE TRANSPORT 
OF ALL OF YOUR GUITARS 


Guitar Week, July 22-28, with 
David Jacobs-Strain, Clive Carroll, 
Russ Barenberg, Patrick Landeza, 
Sean McGowan, Jamie Stillway, 
Tony McManus, Adam Rafferty, 
Mike Dowling, 
Robin Bullock, 
Preston Reed, 
Toby Walker, 
Al Petteway, 
Scott Ainslie, 
Bill Cooley, 
Greg Ruby, 


Folk Arts Workshops at 
Warren Wilson College 
if (POBox 9000 
Asheville NC 28815 
828.298.3434 
wwwswangathering.com Aaa 


ff * Old-Time Week, july 15-21 

fe Folk Week, july 22-28 
* Mando & Banjo Week, July 29-August 4 
° Fiddle Week, july 29-Aupust 4 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALTON DELMORE 


DEEP RIVER BLUES 
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DEEP RIVER BLUES 
Cont. from p.57 
% Verse /Chorus 
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Guitar Solo 
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2. My old gal’s a good old gal 
And she looks just like a waterfowl 
When | get them deep river blues 
There ain’t no one to cry for me 
And the fish all go out on a spree 
When | get them deep river blues 


3. Give me back my old boat 
I’m gonna sail if she'll float 
"Cause | got them deep river blues 
I’m going back to Muscle Shoals 
Times are better there I’m told 
"Cause | got them deep river blues 


5. If my boat sinks with me 


I'll go down, don’t you see 

*Cause | got them deep river blues 
Now I’m going to say goodbye 

And if | sink, just let me die 
*Cause | got them deep river blues 
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Within You Without You 


George Harrison’s India-inspired masterpiece arranged for guitar 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


n 2017, as part of a 50th anniversary tribute 
I to the Beatles’ Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club 
Band, I had the golden opportunity to recreate 
George Harrison’s “Within You Without You” 
onstage. Years ago I’d studied Indian music— 
specifically tabla dr'umming—in California and 
in India, and singing “Within You Without You” 
with a full Indian ensemble and string quartet 
was an extraordinary experience. While learning 
the tune, I began experimenting to see if I could 
bring this haunting and complex song to life on 
guitar. (Harrison reportedly played guitar on 
the Sgt. Pepper’s track, but it’s buried deep in the 
mix. This arrangement is the result.) 

Like the Indian traditions it’s based on, 
“Within You Without You” has no chord 
changes—the melody unfolds over a drone 
(roots and fifths played on the tambura). To 


simulate that sound, I wound up tuning to C G 
D GB D with a partial capo on the top five 
strings at the fifth fret—giving me open-string 
pitches of CC G CEG, an open C tuning. The 
Sgt. Pepper’s track is in C#, but the song was 
actually recorded in C and then sped up, so this 
arrangement is in the original performance key. 

Throughout Harrison’s track, the dilruba, 
an Indian bowed instrument, doubles the 
vocal, so that’s what the guitar does here. Play 
the melody initially on strings 5, 4, and 3, then 
up an octave on the final verse/bridge. (For 
space reasons, the last verse isn’t tabbed out, 
but the melody travels primarily up and down 
the second string, as in the instrumental.) In a 
few spots, such as measures 31-32 and 47-49, 
the guitar picks up melodic fills played by the 
string section. I use a flatpick and play 


= 


George Harrison 


open-string drones around the melody notes. 
You could easily adapt this arrangement to 
fingerstyle, or play it as a solo guitar piece. 

Rhythmically, the vocal sections are in 
tintal, a 16-beat cycle, rendered here as 4/4 
time. Measures 7-10 establish the rhythm; on 
the backbeats, thump your picking-hand palm 
on the low strings by the bridge for a little extra 
percussion. The instrumental on Sgt. Pepper’s is 
in the 10-beat cycle jhaptal—my arrangement 
simplifies this section with a shortened solo 
that remains in 4/4. 

Clearly “Within You Without You” stretches 
way beyond conventional pop/rock song form, 
but it has many irregularities that break the 
rules of Indian music, too. Harrison created a 
true hybrid, boldly leading the way toward all 
the global-music fusions to come. AG 


Steve Kaufman's Acoustic Kamps 
Look at this unbelievable 2018 Instructor Line-Up! 


Specially Designed for the True Beginner through Professional 
On The Campus of Maryville College in Maryville, TN - 17 mi. So. of Knoxville, TN. 


Old Time and Traditional Week - June 10-16: Flatpicking: Josh Goforth, Robin Kessinger, 
Steve Kaufman, Steve Kilby; Rhythm Guitar: Marcy Marxer; Fingerpicking: Pat Kirtley, 
Richard Smith, Steve Baughman; Mountain Dulcimer: Aaron O’Rourke; Old Time Banjo: 
Cathy Fink; Old Time Fiddle: Erynn Marshall, Finn Magill, Rachel Eddy; Hammered Dulcimer: 
Rick Thum, Old Time Singing: Evie Ladin; Old Time Mandolin: Carl Jones; 
Bluegrass Week - June 17-23: Flatpicking: Andy Hatfield, Clive Carroll, Grant Gordy, 
Mark Cosgrove, Roberto Dalla Vecchia, Russ Barenberg; Rhythm Guitar: Rob Bulkley; 
Mandolin: David Benedict, Don Stiernberg, Emory Lester, Jordan Ramsey, Nate Lee, Radim Zenkl; 
Bluegrass Fiddle: Becky Buller, Barbara Lamb, Annie Staninec; 

Bluegrass Banjo: Bill Evans, Eddie Adcock, Gary Davis, Ned Luberecki; Songwriting: Jerry Salley; 
Bass: Clint Mullican, Steve Roy; Bluegrass Singing: Dan Boner, Kathy Chiavola; 
Ukulele: Kent Knorr; Dobro ™: Jimmy Heffernan, Phil Leadbetter, Stacy Phillips; 

Both Weeks - Beginner 101: Annie Savage; Jam Instructors: Keith Yoder and David Firestine 


Your $900.00 Registration pis ia: anajees Includes: ; 
All Classes, Housing and Meals plus ~ fe 
Morning, Afternoon & Evening “All Level” Jams 
Highly Focused Afternoon Instructor Sessions 
Ensemble Work, Band Scrambles, Extra Events 


Voted "Best Camps" 
Each Year Since 2002 
Find Out Why! 


steve@flatpik.com 


Admission to All The Nightly Star-Studded Concerts , 
Open Mic Time on the Main Stage, Coffee House Time 7} 


Airport Shuttle Service from Knoxville Airport (TYS) sa” 

Plus much, much more. Call 865-982-3808 

Register Today - It Only Takes a Moment! 
www.flatpik.com 


Write or Call for a Free Kamp Brochure 
PO Box 1020, Alcoa, TN 37701 


865-982-3808 


You’re Ready Now so Register Today! 
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Are You 
Doing Your 
Weekly 
Workouts? 


poe The Weekly 

a series of 

exercises made 

up of interesting 
technical workouts that will get your 
fretting and picking-hand fingers working 
in different ways, and will help you 
visualize and explore the fingerboard. 


PDF + VIDEO DOWNLOADS AVAILABLE 
AT STORE.ACOUSTICGUITAR.COM 


WITHIN YOU WITHOUT YOU WORDS AND MUSIC BY GEORGE HARRISON 


Tuning: C G D GB D, Capo V (strings 5-1) 


Intro—Freely 


Copyright © 1967 Sony/ATV Music Publishing LLC. Copyright Renewed. All Rights Administered by Sony/ATV Music Publishing LLC, 424 Church Street, Suite 1200, Nashville, TN 37219. International Copyright Secured. All Rights Reserved. Reprinted by Permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 
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2. We were talking about the love we all could share 
When we find it to try our best to hold it there 
With our love, with our love we could save the world 
If they only knew 


3. We were talking about the love that’s gone so cold 
And the people who gain the world and lose their soul 
They don’t know, they can’t see. Are you one of them? 


Bridge 

When you’ve seen beyond yourself 

Then you may find peace of mind is waiting there 
And the time will come when you see we're all one 
And life flows on within you and without you 
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Avalon 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


rom roughly the 1920s through the 
1950s, composers like George Gershwin, 
Cole Porter, and Irving Berlin penned songs 
for theater and film, resulting in a bountiful 
repository of tunes known as the Great Amer- 
ican Songbook, which jazz, pop, and even 
rock musicians continue to draw from. 
Among these enduring songs, with their 
memorable melodies and snappy, urbane 
lyrics, is “Avalon,” which the great singer and 
entertainer Al Jolson premiered in 1920. The 
tune—not to be confused with the Roxy 


[oO] acousticguitar.com/tag/february-2018 


Music song of the same name—has been 
interpreted not just by pop vocalists but by a 
number of guitar greats. Do a YouTube search 
for a hot trio version with the pickers Tommy 
Emmanuel, Frank Vignola, and Vinny 
Raniolo. You won’t be disappointed. 
“Avalon,” with its 32-bar song form, is 
arranged here in lead sheet form in the key 
of F major. Harmonically speaking, it’s quite 
straightforward, with a minimum of chord 
changes compared to other works in the 
Great American Songbook. I’ve provided 


& 


se | 
t= * 
“=. 


us 


Al Jolson 


chord frames for your convenience, but feel 
free to use whatever voicings you’d like—for 
instance, play any C7-type voicing in place 
of the C9. 

As for the picking hand, try the pattern 
shown at the beginning of the arrangement— 
play roots and fifths on beats 1 and 3, and 
chordal accents on 2 and 4. (On the Gm7 and 
Gidim7 chords, play just the root on one and 
three.) But if you’d prefer, use any other basic 
4/4 pattern, whether strummed or finger- 
picked, to play this great song. AG 
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“T have used Shubb by 
capos for many 
years now, and 


they never fail! 
Shubb capos are 
simply the best.” 


— Roy Rogers 
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Modern Arch 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


couple of years ago, the San Francisco- 

based luthier Tim Frick got an excited call 
from a friend who lives in El Granada, California, 
a small coastal town not far from the city. The 
friend had been keeping an eye on a massive log 
floating in the ocean and noticed that a storm 
had pitched it onto the rocky beach. Though not 
aware of the wood’s species, he thought that 
Frick might be able to put it to good use. 

Frick went to the coast and—to the wari- 
ness of some locals, but with the blessing of 
the harbor patrol—cut into the log. “It was 
nearly two feet wide at the base. From the 
first whiff, I knew that it was Alaskan yellow 
cedar—a very stiff wood that would be great 
for the back and sides of a flat-back archtop 
guitar,” he says. 

Cedar might seem like a curious choice for 
the back and sides of an archtop—as they are 
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traditionally made from maple—but for the 
last decade Frick has quietly been pushing 
the envelope on the design of the archtop, 
once considered a jazz instrument but now 
being reappraised for use in a range of styles. 
“With flattops, everyone has an OM model, 
but with archtops it seems that you can do 
whatever you want,” he says. 

Having noticed Frick’s instruments online, 
I visited his shop to get a closer look at his 
work. Frick, a soft-spoken and thoughtful man 
in his early 40s, had just completed a guitar 
for the Santa Barbara Acoustic Instrument Cel- 
ebration. It was laid out on a workbench, an 
overhead light emphasizing the complex sheen 
of its fresh French polish. “It’s just pure 
ethanol and shellac. You can apply it without a 
respirator, in your shop or even bedroom or 
kitchen. It doesn’t make your heart start 


Tim Frick 


Ss 


|  ——— 
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beating fast, and it’s not going to kill you,” he 
says, referring to the hazards of working with 
nitrocellulose lacquer. 

Frick holds up the guitar and points out 
its most nonstandard feature—one that he’s 
been using on most of his guitars—an ice 
cream cone-shaped neck heel whose purpose 
is as much functional as aesthetic. He 
explains that the guitar is made with a 
bolt-on neck and that the heel has a dial for 
easy adjustment of the neck angle: “For years 
I did mostly repair—including a lot of neck 
resets—and I like the idea of not ever having 
to do that on one of my guitars.” 

Frick, who grew up in the Bay Area town 
of Moraga, took up the bass as a freshman in 
high school and formally studied the instru- 
ment at CalArts (California Institute of the 
Arts). Having tooled around in his father’s 
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wood shop, he made himself an electric bass 
before becoming inspired to make an archtop 
guitar. “I just thought they looked cool and 
thought that they’d be fun to make,” he says. 
‘Around 1995, I took one of Tom Ribbecke’s 
archtop classes, and that’s how I got into 
making them.” 

Somewhat uncommon for a luthier, Frick is 
also a professional musician—until recently he 
played bass in the house band for the NPR sto- 
rytelling series Snap Judgment—and, with a 
penchant for extended harmony, he enjoys 
playing jazz guitar as well. His musical life has 
informed his work as a luthier; he builds based 
on what he wants to hear. “I’m trying to move 
away from the traditional archtop sound to 
one that’s less harsh and more bass-rich—an 
instrument that still has the projection of 
an archtop and can be played fingerstyle,” he 
says, quietly picking a complex chord progres- 
sion on the Santa Barbara guitar. 


‘With flattops, everyone 

has an OM model, but with 
archtops it seems that you 
can do whatever you want: 


This sound has dictated Frick’s modifications 
to the contours of both the guitar’s soundboard 
and back. When he first started building, he 
copied the dramatically carved arches of the 
prototypical example, but his own interpreta- 
tion has evolved into a much subtler top arch, 
with widened X-bracing for a refined sound. 
Frick explains that he has recently been favor- 
ing flat backs on his archtops as well. “It’s 
almost a hybrid between a flattop and an 
archtop,” he says, playing a walking bass line. 
“You've still got that high-end clarity you don’t 
normally get from a flattop, that articulation, 
but with a little more bounce. You play [a flat- 
back archtop] fingerstyle and you feel the body 
jump when you hit those low notes.” 


As Frick talks shop, I can’t help but 
wonder what it’s like to work as a luthier in 
San Francisco, one of the world’s most expen- 
sive cities, with a median home price of $1.5 
million and rising. Frick makes only a small 
handful of guitars per year, and with prices 
starting at $7,200 he must hardly be making 
a killing. I brought this up delicately. “It’s true 
that more and more artists are leaving the 
city,” he says, “and the high-end guitar 
market isn’t what it was, say, before 2008. 
But luckily, no matter what the economy’s 
like, people are not going to stop needing 
repairs—or booze.” 


I mention that the repairs must not only be 
a reliable stream of income, but beneficial to 
his work as a luthier as well. Frick agrees, 
explaining that he’s learned about what works 
and what doesn’t in thousands of guitars of all 
types and makers. Further, it’s caused him to 
consider future repairs in his own work. “I 
finish the neck and body separately [to make 
neck removal easier],” he says, motioning in 
the direction of finished guitar components 
awaiting assembly. “You want to plan ahead 
for the work that’s inevitably going to happen 
later on—you want these guitars to be around 
for a long time.” AG 


TURN OVER A NEW LEAF. 
MAPLE. 


Guaranteed for life. 
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How to Shop for a Used Guitar, Part 2 


BY MAMIE MINCH 


The first part of this series appeared in the 
January 2018 issue and is also available at 
AcousticGuitar.com 


S o you’ve been shopping for your new favorite 
old guitar, and you've done everything right: 
You've got an idea in mind of what kind of guitar 
you're looking for, you did some research to get a 
feel for what things cost in your area, and you've 
started to look at guitars that could work for you. 
Here are some techniques to help you determine 
what kind of work a used guitar might require 


once you bring it home. Remember, pretty much 
every guitar will need at least a setup (running 
generally between $60 and $100), so roll that in 
to your budget from the get-go. A note: The 
prices I mention below are a general idea and can 
vary—a lot—depending on where you live and 
the experience level of your tech. If you are 
tempted to bargain shop when getting a repair 
quote, don’t simply hire the lowest bidder! You 
will get the repair you pay for, especially in the 
case of a vintage guitar. 
So to start, give the guitar a... 


Hold the guitar in your hands, and really have 
a look at the top, back, and sides. Finish can 
tell us a story about what’s happened to the 
guitar; you can see if it’s been damaged by 
moisture or an impact. Does the finish look 
pretty consistent? Do any dings or flaky areas 
catch the eye? 

Are there any gaping cracks or seam separa- 
tions in the body? If the exposed wood isn’t dark 
and the two sides haven’t warped away from each 
other—an indication of being open for a long 


forward it to Mamie. 


Mamie Minch 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or a topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. Send an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Senior Editor Greg Olwell at greg.olwell@stringletter.com, and he'll 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
copy of AG’s The Acoustic 
Guitar Owner’s Manual. 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF MAMIE MINCH 


This neck set was done to exactly the correct 
angle, but the technician’s touchup work was 
a little rough! You can see how the guitar 
was taken apart and put back together. 


time—cracks are not the end of the world. Like- 
wise, a neatly repaired seam or crack doesn’t 
worry me too much. If seams are open or there 
are cracks in need of repair, you'll need to add 
$50-$150 to your repair bill. 

Have a look at the bridge. Is it glued down 
firmly? Try to slide a piece of paper under the 
back edge and corners. If it goes under any part of 
the bridge at all, the bridge needs to be removed 
and re-glued. This crucial repair cannot wait. If 
you don’t have a solid glue joint, the sound will 
suffer, and the top will be stressed and pulled in 
ways that it wasn’t built to withstand. I recom- 
mend keeping the tension off of a guitar until this 
repair can be done. Imagine adding $150-$300 
to your repair bill. 

Next, look at the neck joint. Does anything 
look out of place? Is the finish chipping or discol- 
ored along the bottom edge of the heel? This 
could reveal a previous neck reset, which is not 
such a bad thing if it was neatly done—it means 
you don’t have to pay for it! Lots of guitars, includ- 
ing almost all vintage Martins, will need a neck 
reset in their lifetime. I'll talk more about how to 
spot a future neck reset in the next column. 


Now let’s talk about the neck—a crucial 
element in a guitar’s health. A bit of relief is 


Bringing a straightedge can help 
you see how straight a neck is. 


The heel of this guitar’s neck 


is pulling away. This would 
likely not be a good buy! 


Remember, pretty much 
every guitar will need at 
least a setup (running 
generally between $60 and 
$100), so roll that in to your 
budget from the get-go. 


nothing to worry about, but a lot of relief, a 
twist, or a rollercoaster up and down are 
potentially deal breakers. There are a couple 
of ways to look for a neck’s straightness. 
Here’s what I do first: I set the lower bout of a 
guitar down in front of me, and, pointing the 
neck right at me, I lift the headstock up to one 
eye. Closing the other eye, I sight along the 
neck, using foreshortening to see how straight 
each side of the neck is. This helps to see big 
irregularities, dips, humps, and slopes. 

If you have a hard time getting this to 
work for you or want a more precise take, 
come prepared with an 18-inch straightedge 
and lay it along the tops of the frets while the 
guitar is strung up to tension. You'll be able 
to see how much relief is in the neck. A good 
aim is to be able to slip a 0.010-inch feeler 
gauge under the string at the eighth fret. You 
and your luthier can tweak it from there. 


If all looks acceptable to you, here’s your 
chance—sit with the guitar and play some 
tunes. Bring what you need to give it a good 
test drive: your favorite pick, a capo, perhaps a 
generous friend who can sit across from you 
and tell you how it sounds out in the room. Ask 
the guitar to do all the things you wish it 
would, and take note of any ways it falls short. 
Here is a good chance to get a feel for the neck, 
and to see how healthy the frets are. If there 
are a couple of high or low ones, a fret-dress 
will likely work, and cost you somewhere 
from $50 to $150, but if they’ve been played 
flat and dressed a couple of times already, it’s 
time to replace them. A refret is more expen- 
sive if your fingerboard is bound, or is made 
of maple or a very brittle ebony, so it would 
likely cost between $250 and $600. 

Next time, I’ll talk about checking out 
what’s inside the box—braces, bridge plate—to 
help you shop for a hearty guitar. Pll also cover 
how to tell if a guitar has a healthy neck 
angle—and whether you might need to com- 
mission a neck reset for it! 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn Lutherie 
and an active blues player. She is the former head 
of repair at Retrofret Vintage Guitars. 
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The ToneWoodAmp allows you to play acoustic guitar with different 
effects, UNPLUGGED - with the effects emanating organically from 
the guitar's sound hole and the body itself, NO AMP REQUIRED 


To learn more about the ToneWoodAmp and the fabulous artists and 


players who are using it, visit www.tonewoodamp.com/AG-artists. 


“Revolutionary “Coolest acoustic “Cutting-edge 
product. * guitor gizmo.” product.” 
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healing and joy toour 
neighbors most in need. 
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bringing live music to 
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24/7 Protection® Lifetime Warranty 
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case by TKL combines the portability of a soft case 
with the protection of a hard case— all at a surprisingly 
affordable price. It’s the perfect choice for players 
whose music demands zero compromises... and infinite 
possibilities. 
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Your fingers are precision instruments 
enabling the great music you play. 


The latest science on functional movement 
of the fingers shows that grip strengtheners 
are good but NOT for a musician’s fingers. 


Unfortunately all fingers get stiffer 
with age and musicians never want 
to stop playing. 

Visit ClinicallyFit.com and learn 
what you can do a few minutes a 
day to keep your hands and 
fingers fast and flexible. 
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Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 


Now you can get the same 

pure sound of fingernails 

and fingertips from a 

light weight metal 

finger pick 

* No fingernails to fuss with 

* Fingertips touch string as you play: 
+ Large and medium sizes available 
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AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
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GUPTILL MUSIC 
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THE ULTIMATE MUSICIAN’S TOOL 
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AC5R and 
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A flagship and an artist 
signature Yamaha mix modern 
features and silky playability 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 
AND GREG OLWELL 


ith more than 50 years of making 
W guitars under its belt, Yamaha has long 
been known for instruments that guitarists like. 
By bringing in modern, player-friendly features 
like a broken-in feel and improved elec- 
tronics—while also ratcheting up vintage vibe 
and feel—Yamaha is making guitars that 
guitars players will love. 

We recently received a pair of two of the 
guitars that show what Yamaha is excelling at: 
well-built, attractive six-strings at prices that 
might send other makers scrambling to match. 
One is from Yamaha’s A series, the company’s 
flagship made-in-Japan line; the other is a 
limited-edition signature model from the more 
affordable L series, made in China. 

The ACSR has a 14-7/8-inch-wide cutaway 
concert body and active electronics—onboard 
microphone modeling that can blend with the 
undersaddle pickup. Scalloped bracing is used to 
give the A series a stronger low-mid presence. 

With an inclination for scorching solos and 
high-gain electric guitar tones, Billy Corgan, the 
Smashing Pumpkins front man, might not seem 
like an obvious candidate for a signature acoustic 
guitar. However, as a songwriter, especially on his 
recent solo album, Ogilala, Corgan builds on a 
framework of acoustic guitar. For the limited 
edition LJ16BC—150 in vintage natural finish, 
like our tester, and 50 in sunburst—Corgan 
worked with Yamaha on a model that features 
modified non-scalloped bracing, which the 
company claims helps produce a bright tone with 
enhanced low-end, and a five-piece mahogany/ 
rosewood neck with a flattened-V headstock. 

Both guitars have onboard electronics and 
touches that lend a comfy, played-in feel, 
namely rolled fingerboard edges and a 
straighter, less tapered neck. Each is made 
from the winning tonewood combo of rose- 
wood back and sides and spruce top—all solid. 
The soundboards—Engelmann on the Corgan 
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YAMAHA AC5R 


BODY 14-fret concert-size cutaway; 
torrefied solid Sitka spruce top with 
scalloped X-bracing; solid rosewood back 
and sides; ebony bridge with 2.125" 
string spacing; natural gloss finish 


NECK Mahogany neck; ebony fretboard; 
25.6" scale length; 1.6875" Tusq nut; 
chrome Gotoh tuners; satin finish 


OTHER Elixir Nanoweb 80/20 
Bronze Light strings (.012-.053); 
hardshell case 


PRICE $2,300 (MSRP); 
$1,399.99 (street) 


MADE IN Japan 


usa.yamaha.com 


and Sitka on the AC5—have received Yamaha’s 
proprietary A.R.E. treatment (Acoustic Reso- 
nance Enhancement). Though somewhat 
similar to the torrefied woods seen on other 
makers’ guitars, A.R.E. is Yamaha’s patented 
process for wood seasoning aimed at creating 
a warmer, more vintage-like tone. 


YAMAHA AC5R 

Aside from its oddly shaped pickguard 
(borrowed from Yamaha’s 1970s N1000 steel- 
string), the AC5R has an elegant appearance, 
with a simple wooden mosaic rosette, comple- 
mented by mahogany binding and back strip. 
The top has a rich amber tone; and the back 
and sides are a deep, chocolaty brown. 


The guitar is nicely built. Its medium frets 
are cleanly dressed and seated and smooth at 
their edges; its bindings are tight and flush. The 
body’s glossy finish is cleanly applied, and so 
are the braces and kerfing inside the guitar. 

The satin-finished neck has a relatively 
shallow C profile, which, combined with low 
action and those rolled fretboard edges, makes 
it strikingly sleek and comfy. It feels just as 
effortless to hold barre chords for extended 
stretches as it does to play brisk single-note 
runs and even bend the strings. Though the nut 
is on the narrow side at 1.6875 inches, it feels 
roomy enough for the fretting fingers and for 
fingerpicking. My only complaint is that a strap 
button came installed on the neck heel, and it 


YAMAHA LJ16BC 
BILLY CORGAN 


BODY 14-fret medium jumbo body; 
solid Engelmann spruce top (treated 
with Yamaha's A.R.E. process); solid 
rosewood back and sides; maple and 
black plastic binding on the top and 
back; abalone rosette; ebony bridge 
with Graph Tech Tusq saddle and brass 
bridge pins; high-gloss urethane natural 
finish on top, matte back and sides 


NECK 25-9/16"-scale 5-ply mahogany 
and rosewood neck with truss rod; 
ebony fingerboard with abalone 
position markers; 1-3/4"-wide Graph 
Tech Tusq nut; chrome open-gear 
tuners; satin finish 


ELECTRONICS Yamaha SRT 
piezo undersaddle pickup 


OTHER Elixir Nanoweb 80/20 
Bronze Light strings (.012-.053), 
hardshell case, sunburst 
finish (optional) 


PRICE $1,600 (MSRP); 
$999 (street) 


MADE IN China 


usa.yamaha.com 


kept digging into my fretting hand when I 
played past the 12th fret. 

When I strummed some basic chord pro- 
gressions in standard and dropped-D tunings, 
I appreciated the guitar’s strong but not over- 
powering low-end presence, not to mention 
its overall clarity. Meanwhile, some finger- 
picked arpeggios revealed its warm sustain, 
though the AC5R doesn’t necessarily deliver 
the thrilling voice you find with the best 
modern and vintage steel-strings. Still, its 
sounds are very good and versatile, whether 
played with a pick or the fingers. 

Yamaha’s SRT2 pickup-and-preamp system 
comes standard on the ACR5. The preamp’s 
four controls—volume, bass, treble, and 


blend—are situated on the upper bass bout, 
and their shallow dials make them unobtrusive. 
The controls on the guitar’s preamp are not 
labeled, but they were easy to use, thanks to 
the instructions on the removable cheat-sheet 
overlay. The SRT2 allows you to blend the 
sound of an under-bridge piezo with the 
preamp signal, which models the sound of the 
guitar being miked with either a Neumann U 67 
or Royer R-122 in the studio. 

I tested the AC5R through a Fender Acousta- 
sonic amplifier and found that a 50/50 blend of 
the pickup and preamp’s Neumann setting 
yielded a satisfyingly natural sound, while 
using the pickup on its own yielded a cutting 
sound that would work well for lead work. 


The bottom line is that the Yamaha’s ACSR is 
an excellent-playing and good-sounding modern 
guitar that would definitely be an asset for a 
gigging singer-songwriter. Some guitarists might 
balk at spending more than a grand on a Yamaha, 
but you’re likely to shell out a lot more for a guitar 
with a smooth cutaway; all-solid spruce-and- 
rosewood construction; a genuine mahogany neck 
and ebony fretboard and bridge; and deluxe elec- 
tronics. Yamaha has not just come quite far from 
its 1960s steel-string guitars, it’s making instru- 
ments that stack up quite favorably to its competi- 
tors’—and sell for much less. —A.P 
YAMAHA LJ16BC BILLY CORGAN 
Seeing that anthemic, angsty songs are his 
bread and butter, it’s natural that Billy Corgan 
went with a jumbo-style body, which rewards 
big strums with a deep, powerful voice. 
Though the acoustic sounds of the Corgan’s 
15-3/4 inch-wide body aren’t as massive as a 
full-size jumbo (typically 16-7/8 inches wide), 
this Yamaha is enough to rattle your ribs when 
strummed energetically, but not so big that it 
will quickly feedback onstage. 

The five-piece neck has a fairly flat 23-5/8- 
inch radius ebony fingerboard, with ivory-colored 
binding, smoothly rounded edges, and a luxurious 
satin finish. Unique touches on the Corgan include 
brass bridge pins and a Graph Tech Tusq nut and 
compensated saddle, which, in conjunction with 
the L-series top bracing, are said to increase the 
low- and upper-midrange presence. Cosmetically, 
there’s a stylized zero logo on the headstock and 
a print of Corgan’s signature on the label. 

Onstage use was one of Corgan’s primary 
requirements and the BC’s undersaddle 
pickup and downsized jumbo shape help to 
give a live tone less inclined toward feedback. 
The passive pickup has no onboard controls, 
so adjustments to tone and feedback frequen- 
cies are best left to a skilled soundperson or 
your outboard preamp. Plugged into a Hen- 
riksen Bud combo and a PA-type amp from 
SWR, the Yamaha had a classic acoustic-elec- 
tric tone, complete with a little high-end clack 
from the piezos. 

Far from being a highly spec’d-out guitar 
for hardcore Corgan fans, the new Yamaha 
LJ16BC tastefully mixes classic features with 
a few elegantly updated appointments to 
create a guitar that offers a lot of return for 
your dollars. With an all-solid-wood body, 
flawless construction and finish, a pickup, 
and cool touches like brass bridge pins, Tusq 
nut and saddle, and abalone inlays, the Billy 
Corgan signature medium jumbo is a real 
value for players looking for a striking and 
good-sounding stage guitar. —G.0. 
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f: Breedlove 
Hi 


THREE REVOLUTIONARY BODY SHAPES | 


Shaping the Future of Guitar 


The Concertina The Concert The Concerto 


OPTIMIZING THE SOUND OF YOUR MUSIC 


Sound Better, Play Better, & Play More on a Breedlove 


At Breedlove, we blaze our own trails, working closely with our craftsmen, artists, and players to engineer 

distinct body shapes to fit the preferences of different players and playing styles. Working with the frequency 

and density variability in every piece of wood, each body shape is SOUND OPTIMIZED to produce bigger 

and more complex sound than traditional guitars. Available in a wide variety of exotic wood assortments 
for maximum tonal variation. 


Learn more at BreedloveGuitars.com 
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Pickin’ Power! 


BY KENNY BERKOWITZ 


andolinist David Grisman is no stranger 
M to playing intimate music with guitarists, 
having previously released duo albums with 
Tony Rice, Martin Taylor, Doc Watson, and Jerry 
Garcia. But on their first recording together, 
Grisman and guitarist Tommy Emmanuel prove 
to be perfect partners, matching one another 
note for note as they move through tunes 
ranging from “Sweet Georgia Brown” to 
“Waltzing Matilda,” with five old and five new 
Grisman compositions scattered in between. 

Pickin’ opens at a gallop with the new 
“Zorro’s Last Ride,” on which Grisman plays a 
Mexican-inflected mandolin melody while 
Emmanuel flatpicks circles around him in aston- 
ishingly fast-fingered runs up and down the 
neck, mixing country, blues, and newgrass at 
breakneck speed. On “CGP & Dawg,” they’re in 
full-on Hot Club mode, trading leads and swing- 
ing smoothly from French cool to American cool 
and back again, as if the Seine were flowing all 
the way from Paris to the Pacific Northwest. 

For “Standing Rock,” Emmanuel and 
Grisman start with a slow, stately Lakota motif in 
the background, but before long they’re breaking 
rhythm, layering melody lines, and taking the 


Pickin’ 


TOMMY "CCP" EMMANUEL & DAVID “DAWC* CRISMAN 


Tommy Emmanuel 
and David Grisman 


(Acoustic Disc) 


piece into a series of unlikely directions. The 
jazzy “Farm & Fun Time” defies expectations, 
with both players laughing at the end, pleased to 
be finishing at the same time, while “Port 
Townsend Blues” goes even further, as Emmanuel 


and Grisman push each other to create new leads, 
new voicings, and passing chords. 

It’s a chance for both players to stretch out, 
but because Grisman has written the majority of 
these 12 tunes, it’s really up to Emmanuel to do 
the heavy lifting. He’s chosen five older Grisman 
compositions—“Cinderella’s Fella,” “Dawg’s 
Waltz,” “Newly Wedding,” “Tipsy Gypsy,” and 
“Tracy’s Tune”—to try his hand at being the 
quieter half of the duo, with stunning results. 
There are colors here I haven’t heard Emmanuel 
play before: his swinging legato, gentle tremolo, 
and quiet, jazzy progressions all beautifully 
complementing the mandolin’s higher range. 

For a change of pace, there are two standards. 
“Sweet Georgia Brown” starts slowly, seriously, 
with the melody unfolding in a call and response 
before Emmanuel grabs the lead and both 
players take off on a run, building chord on top 
of chord until they’ve taken the tune as far as it 
can go. Then, on the last track, they switch 
places, with Grisman providing new harmonies 
to Emmanuel’s arrangement of “Waltzing 
Matilda,” bringing out the heartfelt lyricism of 
both players and closing the album on a high 
note. Duets don’t get any better than this. AG 
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Julian Lage and Gyan Riley 


(Tzadik) 


he works of William Shakespeare have been 
a source of rich inspiration for countless 
composers, from Giuseppe Verdi to Felix 
Mendelssohn to Duke Ellington. John Zorn, 
the notably eclectic composer and multi- 
instrumentalist, joins this tradition with the 
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release of Midsummer Moons, a collection of ten 
pieces inspired by the playwright’s lunar imagery. 

Like Ellington, Zorn has a knack for 
writing in such a way that the performers’ 
idiosyncrasies are as much a part of the com- 
position as the notes he commits to manu- 
script. Midsummer Moons, an extended study 
in timbral contrasts—performed by Julian 
Lage on the steel-string guitar (incidentally, a 
prototype of the new Collings OM1 JL) and 
Gyan Riley on nylon-string—is no exception. 

Lage and Riley come at music from different 
places: Lage, the jazz virtuoso, has lately crossed 
over into acoustic and folksy territory, while 
Riley, son of the legendary minimalist composer 
Terry Riley, has roots in new music as well as the 
classical tradition. But on Midsummer Moons 
they find common ground, and improvise 
together through Zorn’s twisting chord progres- 
sions with conversational ease and apparent 
sensitivity to the composer’s intentions. 

Much of Zorn’s extensive oeuvre might be 
challenging to uninitiated ears, especially his 
earliest collaborative improvisation pieces like 
Cobra, Hockey, and Lacrosse. This Shakespeare- 
inspired set, though, is music of striking beauty. 
Rendered expertly by two of today’s finest 
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young guitarists, it’s at once approachable and 
deeply satisfying—highly recommended listen- 


ing for all acoustic fans. —Adam Perlmutter 


Elvis Presley 


(Sony Legacy) 


A Boy from Tupelo is a gust of fresh air, 
rescuing Elvis Presley from the prison of 
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of TERRY VvGLAS 


nostalgia. The two-disc vinyl collection distills 
Sony’s concurrent three-CD release of the 
entire legendary Sun Studio sessions down to 
the A- and B-sides that launched Presley’s 
career. Though RCA made 15 of these 17 
tracks available in 1976 as The Sun Sessions, 
they’ve never been heard with such diamond 
clarity. The sharpness reveals an intuitive 
young artist blazing a trail toward stardom. 

The audio clarity highlights Presley’s profi- 
ciency on his Martin acoustics, whether rippling 
around the locomotive wail of Scotty Moore’s 
electric on “Mystery Train,” or shimmering like 
a beaded curtain behind the radiator boil of 
Moore’s lead on “Milkcow Blues Boogie.” 

The guitars propel the main attraction here: 
Presley’s assured vocals. He skips lightly through 
country, blues, and R&B conventions, but when 
he turns playful, the music makes a quantum 
jump to something new called rock ’n’ roll. As 
Moore’s electric mimics a banjo’s rattle over 
Presley’s jangling acoustic, the singer leaps from 
croon to urgent falsetto on “Blue Moon of Ken- 
tucky.” Presley’s hiccupping rockabilly stutter 
became self-parody in later years, but on “That’s 
All Right,” it’s unfettered freedom, fluttering 
weightlessly over his cantering acoustic. A Boy 
from Tupelo is a snapshot of when it all came 
together for Elvis Presley. It captures an artist 
shorn of myth and iconography, not yet ensnared 
by the requirements of being Elvis. —Pat Moran 
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Boubacar Traoré 


(Lusafrica Records) 


na career spanning half a century, 75-year- 
I old guitarist Boubacar Traoré has threaded a 
snaking line between the pentatonic folk melo- 
dies of his native Mali and the emotive playing 
of Malian music’s younger cousin, American 
blues. With Dounia Tabolo, a collaboration with 
musicians from the American South, Traoré 
accentuates the connections between Mali and 


the Mississippi Delta, while keeping the char- 
acter of each culture and its music intact. Many 
of the songs here build on dense, sinuous 
grooves, where Vincent Bucher’s locomotive- 
wail harmonica, Cedric Watson’s skirling Cajun 
fiddle, Leyla McCalla’s earthy cello, Alassane 
Samaké’s flinty calabash, and second guitarist 
Corey Harris’ slurring bent notes conjoin and 
coalesce. The pendulum pulse of Traoré’s guitar 
anchors these disparate streams, pulling the 
listener along on a hypnotic odyssey. 

Traoré’s high, slipknot solo spirals over a 
steady sitar-like drone on “Ben De Kadi,” while 
his smoky, fine-grained vocal condemns the 


revenge-driven cycle of violence that plagues his 
homeland. On the shamanic blues “Dis Lui Que 
Je [Aime Comme Mon Pays,” Traoré’s half- 
chanted lyrics roll like an incantation through 
tumbling arpeggios and pointillist fingerpicking. 
McCalla’s seesawing cello shadows Traoré’s 
traipsing guitar on “Yafa Ma.” On ‘Je Chanterai 
Pour Toi,” McCalla and Traoré trade verses in 
English and in French, summoning the mournful 
Celtic-tinged laments of Appalachia. Like much of 
the album, it’s a moment that’s complex yet 
accessible, exotic and familiar—a call and 
response between blues and its forebears that 


echoes across continents and centuries. .—PM 
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...but the most important part isn’t 
found on a materials list. 
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The Guitar Legacy Program 
Learn More Today! 
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ACOUSTIC 


§ GUITAR 


Sign-up for our weekly Deals and take 
advantage of slashed prices in the store. 


Because Friday is better with discounts. 


store.acousticguitar.com/pages/sale 


ACOUSTIC bal 


CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 
banjos, and other stringed 
instruments. Brands include: 
MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 

L.R. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 

Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 

On the Web at www.acousticon.com 


480-239-4055 
PhoenixGuitarCo.com 
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GREAT ACOUSTICS 


1958 Martin 
00-18G 


A lesser-known nylon-string 
Martin passed from mother to son 
BY GREG OLWELL 


hile many people are familiar with the 

tattered nylon-string Martin N-20 
Willie Nelson calls Trigger, few seem to know 
about the other guitars Martin built with an 
internal stamp that reads, “Made for gut or 
nylon strings.” 

Martin produced a few classical models by 
attaching a wide, 12-fret neck to a 00-size 
body. One of them is the Martin 00-18G, seen 
here in an example from 1958. Made from 
1936 until 1962, the 00-18G was constructed 
for use with either gut (that’s what the G is for 
in the model name) or nylon strings. True to 
classical guitar form, most 00-18Gs have fan 
bracing and a tie-style bridge, though some 
have a more Martin-like X-bracing and pin 
bridge. Otherwise, the appointments are the 
same as other Style 18s of the time. 

The current owner’s mother bought this 
particular 00-18G new in 1959, when she was 
a 17-year-old flamenco guitar student in 
Santa Barbara, California. Rather than baby 
the guitar, she gave it plenty of honest 
playing wear, including belt-buckle rash on 
the mahogany back and marks on the back of 
the mahogany neck from using a capo around 
the third, fifth, and seventh frets. The most 
noticeable wear is on the spruce top, which is 
sprinkled with many fingernail-shaped pits 
caused by the golpe technique—where a 
player uses her middle or ring finger to tap 
the top percussively. Around 1962, she added 
the white plastic golpeador to prevent further 
damage. Eventually, she stopped playing to 
focus on other pursuits, and about eight years 
ago passed this instrument on to her son, 
who plays it at home often. 

Though it’s assessed at only around half the 
value of a steel-string 00-18 from the same era, 
ask to play one the next time you see an old, 
small-bodied Martin with a wide neck and nylon 
strings in a guitar shop. You might be surprised 
at the pleasant tone and comfortable feel of one 
of Martin’s less-appreciated guitars. AG 
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Photographed in the original 
Martin factory, built in 1859. 
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a ad the finest features of the D-28 from both my _ arling 
grandfather's and my father’s eras. We've brought forth this guitar’s © ® 
rich history and married it with modern innovations.” EST. 1833 


— Chris Martin IV, Chairman and CEO martinguitar.com 


